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WHEELCHAIR SERIES 
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Unequaled good looks, fine quality and advanced design 
features like the exclusive tandem-tube-on-tube for 
quick recovery and the non-pressurized tank for safety — 
that's what has made Elkay a leading name in water coolers. 
Now Elkay has a broader line than ever before — in the 
Deluxe and Space-Ette Series...there's no reason 
to settle for less. 


COMPACT BOTTLE 
WATER COOLERS 
Serves cold or hot 

water. Available 


with refrigerated 
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Color in Architecture 
А special issue on its history, use and impact 39 
The Re-emergence of Color as a Design Tool—Nory Miller 40 


The mostly pale postwar decades gave way to exuberant explorations of the '70s 


Three Architects, Three Approaches to Color Use 56 


The words and works of Hugh Hardy, FAIA; Michael Graves, AIA, and 
Peter Bohlin, AIA 


Color Selection as a Design Decision—Anna Campbell Bliss 60 


It needs a sounder base than popular fantasies or spurious rules of thumb 


Color Selection as Part of Preservation—Mary L. Oehrlein, AIA 66 


Depending on the project, it can involve simple appropriateness or 
painstaking research 


The ‘Painted Ladies’ of San Francisco—Photographs by Morley Baer 68 


A portfolio of brightly hued houses from a newly published book 


The Design Log: A New Informational Tool—Mayer Spivak 76 


Injecting user needs into design decisions and recording them for later use 


Cover: Tri-State Center, a speculative office building now under construction in 
Northbrook, Ill., designed by Hammond Beeby & Babka. Thomas Hall Beeby's 
drawing shows the porte-cochere and its retaining pond reflection. See page 53. 
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with the enduring elegance of Anso-x nylon 


Suede Fashion . . . Ultra Smart, Ultra Practical . . . 
with the opulent highlighting of suede, captured in 
a dense velver surface. Bringing to mind the 
smart, tailored look of wool broadloom. 
Fashioned with a dense surface packed with sturdy 
easy-care Anso-X Naturaluster nylon; the 
advanced nylon featuring the closest to wool look 
available today. 


Suede Fashion has stamina to go with its 
sophisticated styling. This carpet is engineered to 
provide high-performance in heavy traffic. Its 
broad color palette — favoring the classic suede 
tones along with other fresh hues — gives 
considerable decorating flexibility to the interior 
designer. 


The exceptional value, the wide color assortment 
and the rugged durobility offered by Suede 
Fashion gives this carpet outstanding versatility. It 
con readily be specified for general office areos as 
well as executive spaces and conference rooms. It 
can also be recommended for any installation 


requiring high style along with superior performance. 


ANSO-X means enduring elegance for 


с“ 


All commercial carpets made with Anso-X nylon 
are engineered for superior performance. 


e Anso-X "reduced soiling” fibers for outstanding 
appearance retention. 

• Permanent static control. 

Rigorous performance tests, including a 100,000 
tread floor test for every cut style. 

e The strongest wear and static guarantees in the 
industry; a lifetime anti-shock guarantee as well as 
replacement if any portion of the carpet wears 
more than 10% in five years. That's the Allied 
Chemical Guaranteeth® . . . the guarantee 

with teeth™ 


ls it any wonder that Anso-X NaturaLuster nylon is 
Karastan's first choice when styling carpets of 
elegance and sophistication. For more reasons why 
it Should be your choice — and for a free brochure 
on all Karastan Carpets, write or call Allied Chemical 
Corporation, Fibers Division, 1411 Broodway, 
New York, 10018. (212) 391-5079. Ask for a 
Commercial Carpet Speciolist. 


DIVISION OF FIELDCREST MILLS, INC. 


The Guarantee With leet” 
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Oct. 31-Nov. 2: World Energy Engineer- 
ing Congress, Atlanta. Contact: Associa- 
tion of Energy Engineers, 464 Armour 
Circle N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 30324. 

Nov. 1-3: Texas Society of Architects/ 
AIA annual meeting, Palacio del Rio 
Hotel, San Antonio. 

Noy. 2-3: Professional Services Business 
Management Association annual confer- 
ence, Bel Air Hilton, St. Louis. Contact: 
PSBMA, St. Louis Conference, Environ- 
mental Science & Engineering, Inc., Uni- 
versity Station, Box 13454, Gainesville, 
Fla. 32604. 

Noy. 2-3: Annual environment and safety 
briefing sessions, conducted by the Bureau 
of National Affairs, Arlington, Va. (Re- 
peat sessions: Nov. 16-17, Los Angeles.) 
Contact: BNA, 1231 25th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Noy. 2-3: Conference on Offshore Oil: 
Challenge and Change, Hyatt Regency 
Hotel, Dallas. Contact: Energy Bureau, 
Inc., 101 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

Noy. 2-3: Seminar on Business Planning 
for the Metric Conversion, Los Angeles, 
sponsored by New York University. (Re- 
peat seminar: Feb. 1-2, Chicago.) Con- 
tact: Heidi E. Kaplan, Department 20 
NR, New York Management Center, 360 
Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 
Nov. 2-3: Institute on Construction Con- 
tracts and Specifications, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 2-5: California Council/ AIA an- 
nual conference, Newport Beach Marriott 
Hotel, Newport Beach. 

Nov. 3-5: Kentucky Society of Architects/ 
AJA annual convention, Hyatt Regency, 
Lexington. 

Nov. 5-8: International Hotel/Motel and 
Restaurant Show, New York Coliseum, 
New York City. Contact: M. Silver As- 
sociates, Inc., 360 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Noy. 9-10: Course on the Government 
Official and A/E Contracting (AIA 
among the sponsors), Hyatt Embarcadero 
Hotel, San Francisco. Contact: Arnold 
Prima, AIA, Institute Headquarters, 
(202) 785-7374. 

Nov. 9-10: Institute on Preventing Build- 
ing and Construction Failures, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 9-11: New Jersey Society of Archi- 
tects/AIA annual convention, Howard 
Johnson’s Regency, Atlantic City. 

Noy. 10-11: Architecture for Commerce 
& Industry Programming Seminar, Little 
Rock, Ark. Contact: Harold Glover, AIA 
Headquarters, (202) 785-7229. 

Noy. 13-14: Seminar on the Federal Pro- 
curement Process, New York City, spon- 
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sored by the University of Chicago. (Re- 
peat seminar: Mar. 26-27, Houston.) 
Contact: Heidi E. Kaplan, Department 
20NR, New York Management Center, 
360 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10017. 

Nov. 13-14: Course on Construction Cost 
Estimating, Bidding and Optimization, 
Hartford Graduate Center, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Nov. 13-15: Seminar on Building Invest- 
ment Analysis (Life Cycle Costing) for 
Architects and Engineers, University of 
Texas at Austin. 

Noy. 13-16: National Urban Forestry 
Conference, International Inn, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contact: School of Continuing 
Education, State University of New York, 
College of Environmental Science and 
Forestry, Syracuse, N.Y. 13210. 

Noy. 15: Applications deadline, Rome 
Prize Fellowships for 1979/80. Contact: 
American Academy in Rome, 41 E. 65th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021. 

Nov. 15: Applications deadline, White 
House Fellowships. Contact: President's 
Commission on White House Fellowships, 
Washington, D.C. 20415, (202) 653-6263. 
Nov. 15-17: Workshop on Life-Cycle 
Cost Application, Anaheim, Calif., spon- 
sored by AIA and the American Consult- 
ing Engineers Council. (Repeat workshop: 
Dec. 6-8, Denver.) Contact: ACEC, 155 
15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
Nov. 15-17: Construction Research Coun- 
cil annual meeting, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans. Contact: CRC, 1000 Ver- 
mont Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20005. 

Nov. 26-Dec. 1: Exhibition of Architec- 
ture for Radiology, held in conjunction 
with annual meeting of the Radiological 
Society of North America, Inc., Mc- 
Cormick Place, Chicago. Contact: George 
F. Schuyler, RSNA, 1415 W. 22nd St., 
Suite 1150, Oak Brook, Ill. 60521. 

Nov. 28-29: Conference on Water Con- 
servation and Municipal Wastewater Flow 
Reduction, Ramada-O'Hare Inn, Chicago 
O'Hare Airport, sponsored by the U.S. 
Environmental Protection Agency. Con- 
tact: EPA, c/o Enviro Control, Inc., P.O. 
Box 1687, Rockville, Md. 20850. 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1: Conference on Solar 
Heating & Cooling Systems Operational 
Results, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Contact: Solar Energy Re- 
search Institute, 1536 Cole Boulevard, ` 
Golden, Colo. 80401. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 1: Conference on Energy, 
Washington, D.C. Contact: Energy Maga- 
zine, Box 2070C, Stamford, Conn. 06906. 
Dec. 1: Entries deadline, plywood design 
awards program sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Plywood Association and Professional 
Builder magazine. Contact: APA, P.O. 
Box 2277, Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 

June 3-7, 1979: AIA convention, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


PEERS 


The Biloxi Library-Museum: With refer- 
ence to the article in the mid-May issue 
entitled “An Evocative Enclosure of 
Luminous Space,” which is about the 
Biloxi, Miss., library and city museum 
(p. 96), there are several erroneous 
statements to which we take exception. 

On page 99, it is stated, and I quote, 
“Mississippi architects, however, had not 
changed gears. There was a campaign 
(unsuccessful) to fire McMinn from his 
academic post.” Let me say that you are 
in total error on this statement. There 
was never a statement, much less a cam- 
paign, against Dean McMinn concerning 
this project. In fact, the local architects 
and the Mississippi chapter/ AIA did 
everything possible to protect Dean 
McMinn’s position in this matter. 

In your next statement, and again I 
quote, “And somehow Turnbull didn’t 
get licensing reciprocity from the Missis- 
sippi State Board—on which several 
Biloxi and neighboring Gulfport archi- 
tects sat—nor could he get his application 
forwarded to the National Council of 
Architectural Registration Boards.” First, 
let me say that there were not several 
architects from the Coast sitting on the 
board at that time. There were two: my- 
self, from Biloxi, and Charles L. Proffer, 
AIA, from Gulfport. The reason Mr. 
Turnbull did not receive licensing under 
reciprocity was because he came into the 
state, took the commission for this proj- 
ect, did preliminary work and collected a 
fee before he even applied for registration 
in Mississippi. Of course, at that time he 
was not associated with any firm in the 
state, or a firm licensed to practice in the 
State of Mississippi. 

In the next paragraph, you state, “In 
1977, Mississippi passed a law requiring 
architects not licensed in Mississippi to 
associate with resident Mississippi 
licensed firms.” You are in error again 
on this statement. The law requiring that 
anyone practicing architecture in the 
State of Mississippi must be licensed has 
been in effect, as in most other states, 
for some 40 years. 

Another paragraph states, Complaints 
from local architects and their allies kept 
up throughout the construction." This is 
a completely false statement, inasmuch as 
the local architects did try to cooperate 
with the city in every way once the project 
was awarded to the Turnbull firm. 

H. Е. Fountain Jr., AI A 
Biloxi, Miss. 
Our intention in the article in question 
was not to regenerate old antagonisms 
but to report fully on a building almost 
continued on page 98 


Owens-Corning sound dividers. 
Designed so your design gets noticed. Not ours. 


We don't expect people at work to appreciate 
the classic lines of our sound divider system. 

They may not notice the handsome fabric cov 
ering. Or how beautifully the dividers fit together. 
They may never see the electrical raceway 
hidden in the base or the shelf-hanging capability. 

And they can't possibly know that their privacy 


comes from our special sound-absorbent Fiberglas* 


core inside each panel. 


Circle 5 on information card 


What they will notice is what really matters: the 
total landscape you ve created. 

For a free sound divider catalog, color selector, 
and booklet, "Speech Privacy in the Open Office," 
write T. C. Meeks, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Cor 


OWENS/CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 
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NSPE Lifts Ban on Bids 
After Six-Year Battle; 
Advertising Now Allowed 


The National Society of Professional 
Engineers has changed its code of ethics, 
removing prohibitions on competitive 
bidding and on advertising. The action on 
competitive bidding is a response to a 
unanimous Supreme Court decision on 
April 25 that NSPE’s ban on competitive 
bidding was a restraint of trade and in 
violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act 
(see Mid-May, p. 66). In the six-year, 
$600,000 legal battle, NSPE had fought 
the Justice Department over the issue of 
whether its ban deprived clients of their 
rights of free and open competition. AIA 
was not affected by the court’s ruling, 
having entered a consent decree on the 
subject with the Department of Justice in 
1972. 

Some professionals claim that the 
change in NSPE’s ethical code will not 
affect the acquisition of engineering ser- 
vices; others contend that corners will be 
cut and that engineers will engage in 
“defensive” engineering. Milton F. Lunch, 
NSPE legal counsel, said that it is too 
early to predict the long-range effect of 
the ethical change. He added that many 
NSPE members had been disappointed 
with the Supreme Court decision and the 
subsequent change of the 100-year-old 
tradition which banned competitive bid- 
ding. “Basically, competitive bidding is 
geared to the lowest price, lowest qual- 
ity,” Lunch said. “It is a disservice to the 
clients for they only get what they pay 
for.” 

NSPE's changes in its ethical code in- 
volved Section 11 (C) which had con- 
tained the bidding ban. The code now 
reads: *An engineer shall not request, 
propose or accept a professional commis- 
sion on a contingent basis under circum- 
stances in which his professional judg- 
ment may be compromised, or when a 
contingency provision is used as a device 
for promoting or securing a professional 
commission." 

NSPE dropped from its code any men- 
tion of minimum fee schedules and a for- 
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mer provision which stated that engineers 
cannot undercut fees prevailing in a geo- 
graphic area. This also was in response to 
the Supreme Court ruling. 

The change in the ethical code to per- 
mit advertising evidently was not as much 
concern to NSPE members as competitive 
bidding, Lunch said. Advertising is now 
permitted, although exaggerated, mislead- 
ing or deceptive statements are prohibited. 
In June 1977, the Supreme Court ruled 
that to ban all advertising by lawyers of 
the availability and prices of their services 
was in violation of the Constitution's 
First Amendment on free speech. At 
AIA’s convention in May, 82 percent of 
the delegates voted to lift the Institute's 
long-standing ban on advertising (see 
June, p. 8). 


AIA, Canadian Architects 
Declare Common Interests 


Meeting in joint session for the first time 
on Canadian soil, AIA's board of direc- 
tors and the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada's council passed resolutions 
aimed at strengthening professional ties 
between the architects of the U.S. and 
Canada. The joint meeting, held in Sep- 
tember in Toronto, was preceded by three 
days of individual board meetings of the 
two organizations. 

"Recognizing the differences between 
the political and professional situation in 
the U.S. and Canada,” the representatives 
of the two organizations discussed the 
issue of practicing architecture recipro- 
cally across the two countries’ borders. 
They agreed to study the problems of re- 
ciprocal practice in an effort to alleviate 
the trade restrictions that now exist. They 
also concurred that professional bodies 
concerned with certification should agree 
on common standards of licensing of 
practitioners. 

Architectural schools, it was stated, 
should work toward the establishment of 
common standards for the first profes- 
sional degree, in consultation with the 
professional bodies, but without interfer- 
ence with academic freedom. “Construc- 
tive and continuing contact between the 


profession and the schools should be 
facilitated by all possible means, and be 
considered a high priority," it was agreed. 
One practical step toward achieving this 
end would be the attendance of architec- 
tural students at professional assemblies 
on both sides of the border. 

Members of AIA and RAIC also iden- 
tified barriers to research in both coun- 
tries. In order “to contribute to the well 
being of the national economies and the 
built environment of both nations," it was 
proposed that an RAIC research institute 
be established and that there be a “vehicle 
of exchange of information, data and 
agendas" between the proposed Canadian 
institute and the American Institute of 
Architects Research Corporation. It was 
noted that energy should be a priority 
research effort. AIA agreed to assist its 
Canadian colleagues in this endeavor, 
offering the services of the AIA/RC, now 
in its fifth year. The architects proposed 
that a joint meeting of the two research 
organizations be held in a year in Boston. 

It was noted by the Canadians that the 
failure of the U.S. to rapidly achieve 
metrication was creating problems in the 
use of U.S. building products in Canada. 
The Canadians offered to assist their U.S. 
counterparts in making a transition to 
metrication. 

The two organizations, united in a 
"common interest in making architecture 
of consequence and improving the quality 
of the human experience through excel- 
lence in design," will undertake a coordi- 
nated program to expand public apprecia- 
tion of architecture. Canadian architects 
will join AIA in 1979 in a year-long 
"celebration of architecture." 

United as well on other matters of 
mutual concern, it was agreed that the 
two organizations would exchange docu- 
ments, exhibits and educational materials. 
It was decided also that the two organiza- 
tions would meet together once yearly in 
1979, '80 and '81 to evaluate the results 
of the resolutions. 

Irving D. Boigon, president of RAIC, 
and Elmer E. Botsai, FAIA, president of 
the Institute, presided at the plenary ses- 
sion. Passage of the resolutions at this 

continued on page 12 


THE ARCHITECT'S DILEMMA 


Conventional practice excludes your full participation in the construction phase; 
yet you're often liable for the results. 


On the next two pages, CM, Inc. will suggest an alternative. am - 
An alternative that will result in greater profits for you. b ue 


BEYOND DESIGN 


Its not architecture until its built. CM, Inc. offers you a 
profitable opportunity to participate in construction. , 


As an architect, you’d like to have 
greater participation in construction 
—to preserve design intent and 
quality, control schedules and costs, 
reduce liabilities, increase profit- 
ability. How can you do it? 

Answer: Add construction man- 
agement to your scope of services. 
Joint venture with CM, Inc. We can 
share our knowledge of construction 
technology with you—help increase 
your expertise in the field. 

Through yourmanagementefforts 

with us, you'll share in the construc- 
tion management fee (the general 
contractor's normal fee). Total cost 
to your client: less. 
Three out of every four delegates 
attending the Dallas AIA Convention 
endorsed getting into the construc- 
tion business. 

Small wonder! Its aggravating being 
blamed for time and cost overruns 
over which you have only minimal 
control. It's exasperating not being 
able to control circumstances that af- 
fect design. And it's frustrating not 
being able to actively participate in 
construction. 

That irritating situation can change 
for you right now. Many of you said 
you wanted to get into construction. 
Working with architecturally oriented 
and construction-wise CM, Inc., you 
will substantially increase your partici- 
pation in how your project is built. 

As a result, many things will go 
smoother and faster. That can mean a 
more profitable project for you. A 
project where there won't be the prob- 
lem of erosion of your design. 


Architects should be 
involved in construction 
You conceived the design and worked 
nights, on weekends and during lunch 
hours to perfect it. You should have a 
whole lot more to say about making it 
a reality. And you should get paid 
more for it. Heres how to become 
more involved in construction, in- 
cluding adding a portion of the con- 
struction management profits to your 
existing revenue. 
Our definition of 
construction management 

CM, Inc. pioneered the concept of 
construction management. We have 
made it work successfully for many ar- 
chitects here and overseas. In short, 
what construction management means 
to us is that a company thoroughly 
steeped in architecture, engineering, 
and "down in the pits" construction 
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technology works jointly with you to 
complete your project. 

CM, Inc. has all three of the capabil- 
ities mentioned above. Our track 
record proves it. And why not? We 
grew out of the firm of Caudill Rowlett 
Scott. We also learned how to be hard- 
nosed constructors by getting mud on 
our boots and doing it. We will do with 
you what we've done for ourselves. 
Again, as a partner, not an adversary. 


Major benefits for 

you, the architect 
Getting you involved in the total proj- 
ect, as architects once were, is the 
objective of Beyond Design involve- 
ment with CM, Inc. 

What it will mean to you is: (1) your 
profits on design work will be im- 
proved by shortened project time- 
cycles; (2) you'll increase your income 
with a negotiated share of the joint- 
venture construction management fee 
(the general contractors normal fee); 
(3) there will be fewer risks to your 
credibility with owners; (4) your con- 
trol of subcontractors will be im- 
proved, as well as your status with 
owners. Perhaps most meaningful of 
all—youll see your building emerge 
the way you planned it. 

No matter which approach you and 
CM, Inc. may take, whether a con- 
struction management, design-build 
or turn-key contract, our two firms 
will effectively manage the complex- 
ities of early-on cost estimating, safety 
programs, labor problems, change 
orders, and many other aspects of 
construction. 

How to start things moving 
between you and CM, Inc. 
Obviously, we can't cover the whole 
story in one advertisement. We could 
do a lot more over the phone or per- 
son-to-person. Let's do it soon and get 
you into construction on a current 

project of yours. 

Obviously, too, we will not be able 
to joint venture with everyone, as 
much as we might like to. Frankly, it 
depends on such variables as the size of 
the project and the location. Generally 
speaking, a two-million-dollar project 
would be the minimum, except if you 
are located in the vicinity of one of our 
current projects. Then the minimum 
might be a little lower. 

Beyond Design starts for you with a 
call to Chuck Thomsen, President; or 
to Vice Presidents Joe Scarano or 
Tandy Lofland. All are located in 
Houston, Texas at 713-622-5030. 


It would be sheer folly for most architects 
to keep current cost data on 20,000 build- 
ing materials. But not for us. Our com- 
puters make that data readily available. 
We also have one of the countrys best 
estimating systems for supporting design. 


CM: 


CONSTRUCTORS/MANAGERS 


2700 South Post Oak Road 
Houston, Texas 77056 
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session followed a day in which there 
were eight individual workshops on such 
issues as research and energy, govern- 
ment affairs, practice and design, educa- 
tion and professional development and 
public relations. 


Ethics Interpretations 
Accepted by AIA Board 


At its meeting in Toronto, AIA’s board of 
directors approved interpretations of 
ethical rules 204 and 205 on advertising 
and endorsements, presented by Secretary 
Robert M. Lawrence, FAIA. The inter- 
pretations state that “delineations, plans 
or other graphic representations of the 
project" are in the same category as pho- 
tographs and “are not permitted in pur- 
chased advertising." Members are allowed 
to use a project photograph in a directory 
of firms “where the standard format is 
designed for photographs." Members 
*may be quoted in an advertisement or 
endorsement about a generic product 
which contains no brand names, but the 
use of the member's photograph or like- 
ness...is prohibited." Members may 
permit the use of their names, quoted 
statements and photographs in client ad- 
vertisements and brochures in connection 
with a project, “but not with products or 
systems used in the project." 

The board also: 
* Approved Secretary Lawrence's inter- 
pretation of rule 605 on supplanting: “In 
the selection process,several members 
may be interviewed concurrently by a 
client for a project." 
• Took action to raise АТА member dues 
by $5 in 1979 in light of escalating costs 
of legal challenges to АТА” ethical code. 
The increase will be used for a legal 
defense fund. 
* Approved a proposal by the commission 
on education and professional develop- 
ment regarding continuing professional 
development requirements for AIA mem- 
bership. The plan which may be returned 
to the membership for action at the 1980 
or '81 convention calls for a comprehen- 
sive study of professional development, 
capabilities and credentials rather than 
the isolation of a single issue of require- 
ment for membership. 
* Endorsed the American National Metric 
Council's design section on voluntary 
metric conversion, directing that the 
membership be informed of metric devel- 
opments affecting architecture. 
* Approved changes to broaden the eligi- 
bility criteria of the AIA minority dis- 
advantaged scholarship program to make 
this program more flexible. 
* Endorsed a proposal creating the Louis 
I. Kahn architectural archives at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (see Sept., p. 39). 
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AIA Contracts with HUD 
To Study Housing Claims 


As an adjunct to its effort to encourage 
homeownership in declining urban neigh- 
borhoods through Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration mortgage insurance, HUD in 
1970 began a warranty program to pay 
for repair of serious defects in the insured 
dwellings that had gone undetected in the 
original pre-insurance inspections. 

Before the program was terminated in 
August 1977, some 104,000 claims of 
such defects were filed. Of this number, 
22,000 were considered valid and HUD 
paid out $19.3 million for repairs or re- 
imbursement to owners who had made 
repairs. 44,000 claims were rejected. 

Some of the owners whose claims were 
rejected have filed suit and the program 
has been reviewed by the General Ac- 
counting Office, which was critical of its 
administration and the handling of claims. 

Last month, HUD announced a con- 
tract with AIA whereby the Institute will 
independently review the rejected claims 
covering homes located in 10 older urban 
areas, purchased between August 1968 
and August 1976. Under the initial 
$120,000 contract with HUD, the Insti- 
tute will develop plans and administer a 
comprehensive review of about 12,000 
rejected claims. 

The first 15-week phase of AIA review 
started in August. During this period, 
review procedures and criteria will be 
determined and training programs for re- 
view personnel developed. Also, HUD 
will invite persons considered to have 
eligible claims to ask for a review by AIA 
of their cases. 

The second phase, which will involve 
the actual reviews, will begin after the first 
phase and will continue for six months 
under a second contract which will be 
negotiated and signed later this year. 

About half of the work performed ini- 
tially by AIA field teams will be made up 
of claims in Chicago. Other cities in the 
third party AIA review include Boston, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis, Los Angeles, Newark and New York. 


Funds for Neighborhoods 


Neighborhood projects received the 
largest share of the second round of 
grants awarded under the federal urban 
development action program. The awards 
totaled $111.9 million for 35 cities. 
Neighborhood awards amounted to 
$48 million, $12 million more than the 
next largest category, commercial grants. 
Projects range from $3.5 million to re- 
vitalize Denver's Hispanic community to 
a $100,000 improvement program in Pico 
Revera, Calif. The second round of 


awards also includes several adaptive 
reuse, rehabilitation and historic preser- 
vation projects. 

HUD Secretary Patricia Roberts Harris 
noted that mayors succeeded in arranging 
and submitting significant numbers of 
neighborhood projects without compro- 
mising the quality of industrial and 
commercial proposals. 

The action grant program is aimed at 
urban areas experiencing severe economic 
and physical decay. In order to qualify 
for an action grant, a city must demon- 
strate a strong private commitment to the 
project submitted. The current round of 
awards is part of 39 public private devel- 
opment projects. They are backed up by 
$465 million in private commitments. 
Cities must also meet certain minimum 
standards of distress as evidenced by high 
poverty and unemployment rates, low job 
and per capita income growth and a high 
percentage of older housing. 

The program is authorized for $400 
million each fiscal year through 1980. 


Long-Range National 
Growth Strategy Sought 


The final report of the White House Con- 
ference on Balanced National Growth and 
Economic Development held in February 
(see Mar., p. 8) has been published. The 
conference was called to examine the na- 
tional government's growth policies and 
to suggest recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and Congress on such issues as 
regional divisiveness, structural unem- 
ployment, tensions in the federal system 
and conflicting energy, water, environ- 
mental and economic objectives. The 500 
invited participants spoke through 24 
workshops, general sessions and more 
than 200 public forum statements. 

The recommendations, prepared by an 
advisory committee, read as a list of dos 
and don'ts: what the federal and state 
governments should do for “balanced 
growth and economic development" and, 
correspondingly, what the governments 
have failed to do. 

The report criticizes the short-range 
outlook of the government: “The frag- 
mented processes through which Congress 
currently addresses national growth policy 
issues make coherent and consistent pol- 
icy making difficult, particularly for mid- 
to long-range issues." The list of don'ts is 
long: Shortcomings of the federal govern- 
ment include inadequate ability to antici- 
pate future problems and trends; inade- 
quate attention given to mid- and long- 
range issues and the mid- and long-term 
implications of responses to immediate 
problems; inadequate coordination among 
the levels of government within the fed- 
eral system; inadequate recognition of 

continued on page 16 
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THE #630 SERIES IS FRESH IN LOOK WITH VAST POSSIBILITIES FOR FASCINATING SEATING PATTERNS — CIR- 
CLES, OVALS, FIGURE-EIGHTS, S-TURNS. THE QUADRANT DESIGN, AS PART OF THE GROUP, PROVIDES ADDI- 
TIONAL POSSIBILITIES. MODULAR TABLES ARE ALSO AVAILABLE. THE #630 SERIES MAY BE HAD IN STAINLESS 
STEEL OR POLISHED ALUMINUM FRAMES IN AN EXTENSIVE SELECTION OF LEATHER, VINYL AND FABRICS. A 
FEW OF THE PLACES THEY MAY BE SEEN: NEIMAN MARCUS; EASTERN AIRLINES, BOSTON; IBM, FISHKILL, N.Y.: 
OHIO UNIVERSITY; В.О.А.С., MIAMI; CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, DETROIT; AND OUR SHOWROOMS. REQUEST A 
COMPLETE CATALOG OFFERED TO THE TRADE. TURNER LTD., 305 EAST 63RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
10021. THE TELEPHONE IS: (212) 758-4744. DESIGNED BY GEOFFREY D. HARCOURT, FOR ARTIFORT, HOLLAND. 
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Andrew Jackson/Horace Mann Community Schools, Boston (Opposite Page) 
Architects: Peirce, Pierce and Kramer/ 

Korslund, Lenormand & Quann, Inc., Boston, A Joint Venture 

Engineer: Engineers Design Group, Inc., Cambridge 

Steel Fabricator: Antonelli Iron Works, Quincy 


Cape Regional Technical High School, Harwich (Below) 
Architects: Drummey Rosane Anderson, Inc., Wellesley 
Engineer: Engineers Design Group, Inc., Cambridge 


Steel Fabricator: A. О. Wilson Structural Co., Cambridge 
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This structural system is based 
on a structural grid consisting of 
steel columns, one to six stories in 
height, and steel beams. The grid 
utilizes secondary members 10 ft 
on center to produce structural 
bays which may vary from a 
minimum size of 20 ft by 20 ft to 
a maximum of 30 ft by 50 ft. A 
5%-in. composite slab spans the 
beams. In order to provide a stiff 
floor system without paying an 
undue cost, the beams have been 
designed for composite action 
with the slab. Holes in the webs 
of all of the internal beams allow 
smaller piping and electrical dis- 
tribution to be placed within the 
layer of the floor-ceiling envelope 
occupied by the structural system. 

Long-span structures (clear 
spans exceeding 50 ft), such as 
gyms, pools, and auditoriums, are 
supported by beams and columns 


The BOSTCO System. 


and long-span joists at 5 ft on 
centers. Bays are restricted in 
width to 20, 25 or 30 ft in the 
primary direction. The length of 
the bays is determined by the 
requirements of the individual 
projects; however, the bay length 
is a multiple of 5 ft. 

Foundations, other below- 
grade work, and grade slabs are 
not strictly part of the system; 
however, their design must be 
accommodated to the constraints 
of the system. Stairs, stair towers, 
and other similar secondary struc- 
tural elements are also non- 
system, but must also obey sys- 
tem constraint insofar as their 
design affects the system’s work. 
The external appearance of the 
schools is not affected by the 
system, and can, therefore, 
widely vary. 


GLASS FIBER 
REINFORCED CEMENT 


FOR VERSATILITY 


HIGH RISE 


The permanence and appearance of pre-cast concrete at one- 
1 eighth the weight. Window wall unit was glazed and insulated in 
the factory offering substantial cost savings at the job site. Insula- 
tion was installed within the panel without any loss of floor space. 
Architect: Simpson, Usher, Jones, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. 
Manufacturer: Olympian Stone, Redmond, Washington. 


IPLETE WALL SYSTEM 
Functional modular design by Sverdrup 
and Parcel. Floor to roof panels. All 
panels same shape and size and 
removable. Manufacturer: Cem-Fil 
Corporation, Nashville, TN. 


cem-FIL 


Two International Plaza Drive 
Nashville, TN 37217 
(615) 361-4664, Telex 55-5120 


See Sweets General Building 
(Architectural File) 7.5/Cem 
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Intricately detailed one 
piece shape. Lightweight but 
with no plastic materials to 
burn or yellow. Architect: 
Warren, Knight & Davies, 
Birmingham, AL. 
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possible conflicts among multiple national 
objectives, with the resultant inability to 
make careful trade-offs; insensitivity and 
lack of responsiveness of government as 
evidenced by over-detailed regulations, 
and the pervasiveness of red tape. 

The following are some of the partici- 
pants' recommendations to the govern- 
ment that would enable it to antici- 
pate better and to address more clearly 
change and growth. “National policies 
must recognize the diversity of the na- 
tion's regions, states, cities, rural areas 
and tribal governments." For full employ- 
ment, programs must be targeted to sub- 
national areas which experience particu- 
larly acute unemployment, programs 
which would “reduce unemployment with- 
out creating excessive new inflationary 
pressures." And federal and state eco- 
nomic and community development funds 
should be targeted on distressed places, 
regardless of region, that are affected by 
rapid and disorderly economic growth. 

As to the state and federal government 
relationship, the conference participants 
called for greater decentralization. “The 
federal government should move toward a 
system that would permit, whenever pos- 
sible, greater local discretion and evalua- 
tion through performance standards rather 
than lengthy application procedures and 
rigid administrative guidelines. . . . The 
state government has the primary respon- 
sibility for rationalizing and reforming lo- 
cal government structure." 

Further, the participants suggested a 
shift in balance between the federal, state 
and local governments. “The federal gov- 
ernment should assume greater responsi- 
bility for financing welfare and medicaid, 
thereby removing an onerous fiscal bur- 
den from state and county governments 
(and some cities) ; in return, state govern- 
ments should assume a greater portion of 
the cost of local public education, thereby 
removing an onerous fiscal burden from 
local governments." In addition, the states 
should assume greater responsibility for 
the fiscal conditions of their local govern- 
ments through increased aid targeted to 
fiscally distressed local governments. 

Will the recommendations have any 
impact? The conference was mandated by 
an act of Congress, which means that 
Congress will at least review the report. 
And President Carter promised at the 
conference's closing session: “Your work 
will not be in vain. There have been too 
many reports compiled by well-meaning 
and competent conferees and planners 
which have never been read or used. We 
are determined that the work that you 
have done this week will bear rich fruits." 
Under terms of the authorizing legislation 
(PL 94-487), the White House has 90 
days in which to develop administrative 
and legislative proposals for submission 
to Congress. continued on page 20 


SOME PEOPLE THINK OUR HYDROPHOBIC TREATMENT FOR 
CONCRETE ISNOTHING LESS THAN A MIRACLE. 


When contractors began restoring the 700- s Through a chemical reaction, Chem’ tractors on both new and restorative projects 
year-old Cologne Cathedral,they found the fj, Trete forms a durable, invisible barrier have found Chem Trete the answer to their 
structure was being ruined by a mixture to liquids, but leaves the pores in the prayers. 

of water and air pollution. surface open to breathe naturally. And in Cologne, they think of it as nothing 
Some sort of protection was needed. Some people have trouble believing less than a miracle. 

But oils,coatings and sealants cause dis- their eyes when they see Chem Trete Fin? cats FERES Bier mais omens to 


coloration of stone,and destroy its nat- in action. The only way you can tell 


your prayers. Contact Chem’Trete 


ural porosity. a treated from an untreated surface Operations, PO. Box 6504, Houston, 
What would repel water yet retain is by wetting it. On treated po- Texas 77005.(800) 231-1276. In Texas, 
the vapor permeability of the ma- кс er (713) 784-8348. 


just rolls off. 

The Cologne Cathedral wasn’t 
the first place Chem-Trete 
was used. Over the past ten 

years, architects and con- 


sonry? It seemed as if it would 
take a miracle. What it took 
was Chem Trete®a complete- 
ly different kind of concrete 
and masonry treatment. 
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WRAP YOUR NEXT BUILDING IN 
RIBBONS OF PPG GLASS. 


It is called the PPG EFG" 
Glazing System 401. 

EFG is a structural silicone 
glazing system. It gives a 
smooth, flush, seamless look. 
Which means that you can 
design buildings with sweep- 
ing ribbons of glass. 

The mullions are inside. So 
you can use glass types and 
thicknesses not previously 
compatible with butt-joint 
techniques and their accom- 
panying restraints. 

Thinner tinted and reflec- 
tive glasses can now be used 
with PPG's EFG System. 

In contrast to butt-joint 
structures where support is 


PPG CAN HELP YOU 
WITH CUSTOM SEAMLESS 
CURTAIN WALLS, TOO. 


If you have a project on your 
drawing board that could be 
enhanced by a curtain wall of 
seamless appearance, PPG 
would like to share its experi- 
ence in structural silicone 
systems with you. 

PPG will lend a helping 
hand on buildings where you 
want to achieve the look of a 
total exterior glass wall. With 
the PPG high-performance 
glass best-suited for the job. 

In fact, PPG can help you 
create a powerful design 
statement with either its own 
EFG System 401 or your 
own custom seamless 
curtain wall. 


Left: Westinghouse Research Center— 
Administration Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Architects: Skidmore, Owings and Merrill 
Chicago, Ill 


Right: Morgan Center — Butler, Pa 
Architects: Burt Hill Kosar Rittelmann Assoc. 
Butler, Pa 
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available only at head and sill, 
PPG's EFG System achieves 
full four-side stiffening 
support for both positive and 
negative windloads. Included 
is an indoor mullion that is 
structurally silicone-bonded 
to the glass. 

The silicone also provides 
an unobtrusive weatherseal 
at the outdoor vertical joints 
in the glass. Thus, no outdoor 
framing members protrude. 

And continuous ribbon-like 
bands of glass become a 
practical design device. 

No other manufacturer has 
had more experience with 
structural silicone glazing 


systems than PPG. We devel- 
oped TVS” Glazing Systems 
back in 1965. It was the first 
structural glazing use of sili- 
cone. And now we are offer- 
ing you the newest genera- 
tion of flush glazing for any 
design your imagination can 
come up with. 

To learn more about how 
you can employ PPG's ЕЕС 
Glazing System 401, see 
Sweet's 8.26Pp. Or write to: 
Environmental Glass Sales, 
PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 
am 


INDUSTRIES 
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The report (two volumes plus six vol- 
umes of transcripts) is for sale by the 
Government Printing Office. Sales infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. 


Mixed-Use Willard Site 
Brings in Nine Proposals 


Ten years ago, Washington’s historic 
Willard Hotel was headed for the 
wrecker’s ball. Once known as the “hotel 
of presidents,” the Willard had long since 
lost its exclusive clientele, and its finan- 
cial status had been shaky for several 


years when the 1968 riots finally dealt 
the death blow. Whether the 1901 build- 
ing would be replaced by a huge federal 
plaza, as government planners hoped, or 
by an office building, as the hotel’s owner 
intended, the Willard’s days were 
numbered. A vocal minority protested 
the proposed demolition, but no one 
could figure out what else to do with the 
Willard. 

Times have changed. Today, nine dif- 
ferent developers are bidding to renovate 
the Beaux-Arts shell of what is suddenly 
one of the hottest properties in town. 

As the downtown area slowly revived, 
the Willard’s Pennsylvania Avenue loca- 
tion became an asset rather than a 
liability. The National Square plan, a 
relic from the early '60s, fell from favor. 


Granite. 
Beautiful for 
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Architects: Lawrence Halprin & Associates 


Cold Spring granite is a natural for landscape applications. Its warm colors 
and natural textures blend beautifully with the environment. And at the same 
time, granite provides the designer with the flexibility he needs to create areas 


of unusual and lasting beauty. 


At Cold Spring we now have a wide variety of Module 
Pavers and Durax Blocks available. For more informa- 
tion, plus a packet of full color literature illustrating our 
products in use, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minne- 
sota, call (612) 685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. AIA-10 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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What Pennsylvania Avenue needed, 
according to the new thinking, was ac- 
tivity and people. The Pennsylvania 
Avenue Development Commission called 
for a mixed-use project, with a deluxe 
hotel and related services, to be con- 
structed with attention to demands of 
innovative design and the needs of historic 
preservation. 

Designed by Henry Janeway Harden- 
burgh, the architect of New York City's 
Plaza Hotel, the Willard boasts an ornate 
facade topped by an elaborate mansard- 
roofed penthouse. On the corner, a 
rounded cupola creates a sort of obser- 
vation tower looking across Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Since the construction of the 
monumental, neoclassical Federal Tri- 
angle office complex in the '20s and ’30s, 
however, there has been little to look at. 
Too, the concentration of single-purpose 
government buildings has sacked much 
of the life from Pennsylvania Avenue 
and created a barrier: Shoppers keep to 
the F Street district to the north, federal 
employees stick close to their buildings 
on the avenue and tourists remain near 
the monuments to the south. There is 
little reason for anyone to cross Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

The area's problems are exacerbated 
by the empty site between the Willard and 
the Washington Hotel on the same block. 
“It’s like a gap between two teeth," 
said Lance Bird, AIA, of Hellmuth, 
Obata & Kassabaum, architects for one of 
the nine firms vying for the project. “The 
area has no center, no focus." Although 
the land between the two hotels does not 
belong to the Pennsylvania Avenue 
Development Commission, the agency is 
empowered to condemn the lot and 
award it to the Willard's developers if 
the owners refuse to sell. 

The proposals submitted would begin 
by restoring the hotel's deteriorating 
exterior facade. Most emphasize open 
space to invite pedestrians to enter the 
block and a selection of retail, cultural 
and dining facilities to engage them 
within. Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer's design 
would extend an abstraction of the origi- 
nal masonry volume across the stepped 
facades of the new construction. The 
changes in plane would create a park- 
like walkway that would wind through 
the property and provide pedestrian 
access from F Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue. The area would be surrounded 
by a selection of boutiques. A 600-room 
hotel would be developed by Stuart S. 
Golding and operated by Fairmont 
Hotels. 

Graham Gund Associates’ Willard 
Place plan would also retain substan- 
tial amounts of open space on the street 
level. The design calls for the construc- 
tion of two new buildings, both lower 
than the original Willard in order to pre- 

continued on page 25 


introducing Acme's Engineered 
Design. 


The oldest man-made building 
rial is brick. For centuries, 
mers have been using brick as a 
r form giver. 


And there will always be the 

ic solutions to design problems. 
in keeping with the advanc 
nology now available to you, 
y's architect, we have replace 
intuitive with fact. 

Acme Brick is pioneering the 

of Engineered Brick Design. 
ck buildings can now be designed 
er. Composite structural systems 
| be employed to increase spans 
ywing a more flexible building 
out. The use of high bond mortars 
ve given brick design a new 
-hitectural vocabulary. The 
uctural integrity of Engineered 
ick Design walls carrying the load 
n eliminate entirely the need for a 
eleton structural frame. 


With this design purity comes 
sonomic advantages. The cost of 
e structural frame alone on many 
uildings is as much as 25% of the 
xtal construction cost. With Acme 
'ngineered Brick Design, structure 
nd exterior walls combined often 
ost just over 10% of the total 
yuilding price. 

Although not all buildings lend 
hemselves to the use of Engineered 
Brick Design in its loadbearing 
application, all buildings can benefit 
from the many all- around advantages 
of brick. Use them with great 
flexibility to provide the best solution 
to your design requirements. 


Acme Brick manufactures a 
building product to the highest 
standards in a wide range of colors, 
"tures sizes and shapes. We can 


help with your unique design 
problems through our extensive 
technical services group, new 
products developments or testing 
facilities. 

Contact us if we can help on 
your next commission. Call collect 
214-748-0276, or write Acme Brick 
Technical Services, 2821 West 
Seventh Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


76107. 


ACME BRICK. THE BEST 
ALL-AROUND BUILDING MATERIAL. 


Antron Ш hollow filament nylon. 
The carpet fiber with lasting good looks 
and durable static protection. At Upjohn. 


“Antron” IH hides soil. Antron* III hollow-filament shampooing. 

nylon is designed to mask the presence of soil. You can "Antron" Ш is durable. Fiber loss due to abrasive wear is 
see the remarkable hollow-filament structure of this fiber negligible, in regular or heavy-traffic sites, with pile of 

in this 250X electron micrograph. The four microscopic "Antron" Ш nylon. And “Antron’’ IT has a subdued luster 
voids optically scatter light to hide soil. This which, unlike bright or sparkle luster fibers, does not dull 
configuration also creates the effect of blending soil rapidly in contained high-traffic areas. 

concentrations into the overall carpet look. The smooth Why Upjohn chose “Antron” IIL The Upjohn Company 
exterior shape minimizes soil entrapment to facilitate wanted carpet outstanding in low maintenance, wear 
cleaning. resistance, and long-term 


"Antron" III controls static 
shock. "Antron" Ш nylon offers 
built-in protection against static 
shock. Its nylon sheath and core 
of polymeric conductive 
material is designed to control 
the generation of static 
electricity comfortably below 
the level of human sensitivity. 
This protection works well in all 
locations, including areas where 
relative humidity is extremely 
low. Extensive Du Pont tests 
confirm "Antron" III maintains 
effective static control even after 
3 million traffics, repeated 
vacuuming and regular 


Flooring Contractor: Central Tile and 
Terrazzo Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


"Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


appearance-retention qualities for 
its International Division 
headquarters in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. That's why they selected 
and installed more than 11,000 
square yards of carpet with pile of 
“Antron’’ Ш nylon throughout the 
building. And that's why "Antron" 
Ш nylon is the leading contract 
carpet fiber brand. 
Specifiers'Information Kit— 

Write, Du Pont Contract Carpet 
Fibers, Centre Road Building, 
Wilmington, Delaware 19898, 
for a manufacturers' resource 
list, а commercial office 
building specification guide, a 
maintenance manual and an 
“Antron” Ш anti-static 
brochure. 


Magnification of 250X “Antron” IIL 
nylon showing hollow filaments 
and round, anti-static filament. 


Antron II 


hollow filament nylon 


The leading contract carpet fiber brand. 
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Plexiglas is a registered trademark 
which identifies only the product of 
Rohm and Haas Company 


Last year more than 3,400 architectural specifiers 
learned it is possible to save energy with skylights of 
Plexiglas brand acrylic plastic through use of our S-U-N 
(Skylight Utilization Network) computer program. 

With the S-U-N program, we evaluate all the energy 
variables associated with installation of domed Plexiglas 
skylights in your planned or existing buildings — then 
provide you with a free technical analysis of the energy- 
conserving characteristics of these skylights. The analy- 
sis details how you could save millions of BTU's 
annually with properly designed domed Plexiglas sky- 
lights. And, the analysis can help you comply with the 


kness 


yr aromatic 


in with soap 


void 


energy conservation requirements established by state 
and municipal building codes. 

S-U-N is really on the beam—the program is so effec- 
tive that AAMA has adopted it as a voluntary standard 
procedure for calculating skylight annual energy bal- 
ance (AAMA Standard 1602.1—1976). 

Given the urgent necessity to reduce energy con- 
sumption, can you afford not to assess the use of 
Plexiglas skylights as an energy-saving measure for 
new construction? 

Write for a free illustrated brochure on the S-U-N 
computer program for energy conservation. 
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Going On from page 20 

serve the dominance of the older build- 
ing. The F Street side of the space would 
be angled to provide maximum court 
space for the hotel. Willard Place would 
include a 400-room hotel, a residential 
wing, office space and retail facilities. 
The project would be developed by 
Forest City Enterprises and operated by 
the Dunfrey Family Corporation. 

The design by Arthur Cotton Moore 
& Associates goes beyond the standard 
dining and retail areas in the search to 
bring life to the avenue. Working with 
Hyatt Hotels, Moore would convert the 
Occidental Restaurant, on the same 
block as the Willard and almost as 
historic, into a major new performing 
arts center. The ambitious project would 
include office space and condominiums, 
as well as shops, restaurants and a health 
club. 

Two of the proposals would add a 
contemporary office building on the lot 
west of the Willard and would create 
multistory interior courtyards within the 
block. Perkins & Will, architects for the 
Radisson Hotel Corporation and the 
Radnor Corporation, would include in 
their National Square plan a glass- 
covered atrium with a 15-foot waterfall, 


Hellmuth Obata & Kassabaum’s design 
for the Oliver T. Carr Co. is similar. The 


a circulating pond and a sculpture garden. 
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Perkins & Will 


Carr team can also offer the possibility of 
a passageway under F Street to the old 
Garfinckel’s department store, which 
Carr is also renovating. 

Also competing for the project are: 
Hartman-Cox Associates, with Boston 
Properties and Loews Hotels; Welton 


AN — 


Graham Gund Associates 


Becket, with MAT Associates and Trust 
Houses Forte; Vlastimil Koubek, AIA, 
with the Holywell Corporation and 
Canadian Pacific, and 3-D International, 
with A. Cal Ross. 

The Pennsylvania Avenue Develop- 
ment Commission will make its decision 
in early December. *When we decide on 
the Willard, we're looking at the street 
as a whole," said Rita Abraham of the 
commission. “Pennsylvania Avenue is a 
local street, important to the community, 
as well as the main street of a capital 
city. We're trying to work on both levels, 
to make it truly a national street." 

Going On continued on page 26 


Cabot's new 
TRANSPARENT 
STAINS 


East coast home: Architect James Walker, Boston, Mass. Cabot's Stains on exterior and interior wood surfaces. 


Naturally beautiful for wood...the stain that shows the grain. 


Cabot's new Transparent Stains bring out the best in wood, produce 
rich, lively colors in a variegated effect depending on the porosity of 
the wood surface and the exposure. These new stains accent the 
beauty of wood grain and texture, beautify in a choice of 28 colors. 
like other stains in the Cabot line, Cabot's Transparent Stains will not 
crack, peel, or blister . . . are applicable to all types of wood. 


Samuel Cabot Inc. 


One Union St., Dept. 1045, Boston, Mass. 02108 
0 Send color card on Cabot's Transparent Stains. 
О Send Cabor's full-color handbook on wood stains. 


Cabot's Stains, the Original Stains and Standard for the Nation since 1877 
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Danbury Hospita 
solar collectors 


When Danbury Hospital decided to top its existing 
four-story diagnostic and treatment center with an 
eight-story tower, they decided to top that with LOF 
SunPanel solar collectors. 

“Hospitals everywhere are concerned about rising 
costs, reports Frank |]. Kuszpa, Jr, the Connecticut 
hospital's assistant director of engineering. "The factors 
behind most escalating costs are beyond our control. 
So we're doubly certain to seek out the conditions 
we can control. Like lower-cost building systems. And 
energy conservation” 

When the sun is shining, the hospital's 890 
SunPanel collectors are designed to provide most of 
their ne needs. And the system can 
simultaneously supply hot water for the hospital's 
huge laundry and domestic needs. On sunny days the 
solar system could save 163 gallons of oil, or 5,186 
kilowatt hours of electricity. For a predicted annual 
savings of about $35,000. And the system gives the 
hospital the flexibility to reduce its oil or electricity 
requirements as costs or shortages dictate. 

Saving the hospital additional energy dollars is its 
glowing ГОР Vari-Tran" coated glass exterior. Vari-Tran 
helps keep out summer heat, helping reduce the 
hospital's cooling costs. 

If youre interested in sharing some good medicine 
with your clients, remember LOF. We've been working 
to improve the ways of utilizing the sun's energy for 
more than 40 years. For more information, refer to 
Sweets catalog or write Mr. Marty Wenzler, Dept. A, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Company. 1701 E. Broadway. 
Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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discovers SunPanel 
are good medicine. 
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AIA Membership Climbs 
To Record-Level 30,000 


AIA's membership recently surpassed 
30,000 for the first time in its 121-year 
history. As of August 31, there were 
approximately 30,600 members, an in- 
crease of nearly 15 percent since Decem- 
ber 1977. There are approximately 60,000 
registered architects in the U.S. 

David Olan Meeker Jr., FAIA, execu- 
tive vice president, attributed the record 
enrollment to the Institute’s success in 
providing services requested by the mem- 
bers. “Never before has AIA offered its 
members as many services as it does to- 
day,” Meeker said. “These include pro- 
fessional growth workshops, continuing 
education, communications and informa- 
tion exchange, a comprehensive energy 
office, design competition/awards pro- 
grams, a government information clear- 
inghouse and many others.” 

The increase comes primarily from 
small firms with 10 or fewer architects. 
Eighty percent of the membership falls in 
this category. 

“Tt is my sincere belief that the new 
figures reflect an increased commitment 
by AIA members to provide public ser- 


vices beyond laws governing architects 
that stipulate only minimum protection of 
health, welfare and safety,” Meeker said. 
“As members of the Institute, they are 
committed to a code of ethics and con- 
duct unparalleled in professional ser- 
vices.” 


Federal Energy Use Down, 
According to DOE Report 


The U.S. government has reduced its 
energy use by 3.7 percent over the last 
two years, according to the first annual 
report on “Energy Management in the 
Federal Government,” submitted to Pres- 
ident Carter by the Department of En- 
ergy. DOE says that this represents an 
energy savings equivalent to more than 
27 million barrels of oil and a cost savings 
of more than $400 million from 1975 
through 1977. National energy consump- 
tion in the same period increased by 

7.3 percent. 

The federal government is the largest 
energy consumer in the nation, using 2.2 
percent of all energy consumed in 1977. 
The goals of the federal program, estab- 
lished by executive order in July 1977, 
are to reduce energy usage by 1985 by 
20 percent in existing federal buildings 
and by 45 percent in new structures. 


According to the DOE report, the four 
top federal energy users are the Depart- 
ment of Defense which accounts for about 
80 percent of federal energy usage in its 
operation of air, water and ground ve- 
hicles and in the maintenance of facilities 
for the military force; DOE which uses 
about 5.2 percent for its various research 
programs aimed at new energy technolo- 
gies and supplies and in the operation of 
facilities; the Postal Service, which ex- 
pends 3.6 percent for the operation of 
vehicles and buildings nationwide, and 
GSA which accounts for 2.6 percent of 
the total government energy used, almost 
all of it in federally owned and leased 
buildings. 

The report may be obtained for $1.80 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Refer to the document by 
title and stock number (061-000-00149- 
2) and DOE publication number (DOE/ 
S-0005 ). 


Water Tower Place Credits 


In the article “Shopping Centers: Moving 
Inward and Upward” in the July issue (p. 
42), we regret that we did not give com- 
plete architectural credits for the Water 
Tower Place in Chicago. Architects were 
continued on page 32 
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Be comfortable. Heights from 29” to 37". Any angle. 


This is the way a top of the line 
drafting table should work. 


You get the comfortable, convenient things you'd expect only 
from an old four poster—but with style. 

PlanMaster, with a 50", 60" or 72" top, is sturdy and fully 
adjustable. For use with a parallel rule, drafting machine or 
track drafter. Through all angle changes—flat to 60°—the top 
stays level. Chair to stool height adjustment is easy. In fact, it's 
all so easy, you're free of the mechanics—free to concentrate 


on the ideas. 


Options: tool drawer, storage tray, pencil trough, bookcase 
Companion Return Table and Plan Desk available. 


Send for our catalog. 


eK 

PLAN HOLD 
Mi | TIMES mirror 
17621 Von Karman Avenue, Irvine, California 92714 
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A deluxe table 
at a budget price. 
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Concept: The Shop/Park. Open space 
within the urban community. 


Sealant: Dependable Butyl-Flex* 
Caulking Compound. | A 


caulking 
compound 


When design solutions demand a caulking compound with long service life and exceptional 
flexibility, specify Butyl-Flex. It seals and protects up to 5 times longer than conventional 
oil-base caulks. Assures airtight, watertight seals between similar and dissimilar materials. 
Processed from 100% butyl solids, Butyl-Flex delivers excellent all-around performance in most 
any architectural caulking application. For your DAP Architectural Sealants Catalog, write to: 
DAP Inc., General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401. Subsidiary of Plough, Inc 


DESIGN CONCEPT: Specialty shopping center and INNOVATIONS IN DESIGN: One of a series created 

park, adjacent to high density commercial complex. for DAP Architectural Sealants. Design and render- 1 A 
Structures are glass and wood with supporting pillars. ing by Richard P. Howard Associates, Architectural ARCHITEGTURAL SEA N S 
Monorail provides transit to this attractive area. Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio. Harold К. Roe, A.I.A. DAP isa trademark of DAP Inc 
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If low-pressure sodium 
isnt right for you, 
we'll recommend 

high-pressure sodium. 


e're completely impartial. In fact, we're 

the only company that can afford to be. 
That's because we're the only one that offers 
both low-pressure and high-pressure sodium 
lamps and fixtures. 

Our recommendation depends on one thing 
and one thing alone: the particular application. 
Type of installation, existing mountings, 
color rendition requirements—these are some of 
our considerations in fitting the lamp to the need. 

Whichever light source we recommend, 
you can be sure our goals are the same as yours: 
energy efficiency. Lumen effectiveness and 
uniformity. And savings. Both low-pressure and 
high-pressure sodium lamps offer substantial cost 
reductions compared with mercury vapor: 
up to 56% with high-pressure sodium, up to 7896 
with low-pressure sodium, the world's most 
efficient lamp commercially available. 


r vice versa. 


The important thing is, when Norelco 
recommends one type of lamp over another, we 
could only have one reason: it's the best one 
for your needs. Can you think of another lighting 
company that can make that statement? For 
impartial analysis of your requirements, contact 
us today. 


` Noreko 


North American Philips Lighting Corporation 
Bank Street, Hightstown, NJ 08520 * (609) 448-4000 
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Loebl, Schlossman & Hackl and С. Е. 
Murphy Associates, both of Chicago. Con- 
sulting architects were Warren Platner . 
Associates, New Haven. 


Lowering Use of Energy 
In Historic Buildings 
Operable windows to provide natural ven- 
tilation and light are the most pervasive 
energy-saving characteristics of historic 
buildings, says Baird M. Smith, AIA, in 
“Preservation Briefs, No. 3,” issued by the 
Office of Archeology and Historic Preser- 
vation/ Heritage Conservation and Recre- 
ation Service’s technical preservation serv- 
ices division. Entitled “Conserving Energy 
in Historic Buildings,” the brief describes 
some inexpensive and sensible ways to 
achieve maximum energy savings without 
jeopardizing the structure’s architectural 
or historic qualities. 

Besides operable windows, historic 
buildings also often have other energy- 
saving features, including interior light/ 
ventilation courts, roof-top ventilators, 
clerestories or skylights. In warmer 
climes, heat gain is minimized by such 
design aspects as balconies, porches, wide 
roof overhangs and awnings. Also, as 
Smith points out, many such buildings 
were designed with the living spaces on 


the second floor “to catch the breezes and 
escape the radiant heat of the earth’s 
surfaces.” 

Incolder climes, heat loss was minimized 
by heavy masonry walls, a minimum num- 
ber of windows and the use of dark colors 
on exterior walls. 

Smith says there are two ways today to 
reduce heating and cooling expenditures 
of historic buildings. The first way is to 
make use of passive measures; the second 
is to accomplish appropriate preservation 
retrofitting “with the least intrusion or im- 
pact on the character of the building.” 

The primary passive measure is to con- 
trol how and when a building is used. If 
the building owner knows the sums spent 
over a year on electricity, gas and fuel oil 
and surveys how and when each room is 
used, he can initiate such passive opera- 
tional controls as adjusting the tempera- 
ture in rooms actually used; reducing the 
level of illumination; using operable win- 
dows, shutters, awnings and vents as orig- 
inally intended to make the interior more 
comfortable; having mechanical equip- 
ment serviced regularly, and cleaning 
radiators and forced air registers for maxi- 
mum efficiency. Smith estimates that such 
control can save as much as 30 percent of 
energy consumed. 

Retrofitting may produce an additional 
20 to 30 percent in savings. Smith says 
that retrofitting must be well considered to 


avoid harming a historic structure and 
that care must be taken that the costs of 
retrofitting do not outweigh the antici- 
pated energy savings. He discusses the 
pros and cons of 14 retrofitting measures: 
air infiltration, attic insulation, storm win- 
dows, basement and crawl space insula- 
tion, duct and pipe insulation, awnings 
and shading devices, doors and storm win- 
dows, vestibules, replacement windows, 
wall insulation of a wood frame, wall in- 
sulation of a masonry cavity, wall insula- 
tion installed on the outside and water- 
proof coatings of masonry. Some meas- 
ures, he warns, may cause irreparable 
damage. 

Smith has words of caution for each 
retrofitting method. For example: 
* Weatherstripping of doors and windows 
and caulking of open cracks and joints 
will reduce air infiltration, but take care 
that infiltration is net reduced to the point 
where the building is completely sealed 
and moisture migration is prevented. 
* Interior storm windows can be thermally 
effective, but there is “high potential for 
damage to the historic window and sill 
from condensation.” 
* Insulation of the basement or crawl 
space should have high priority in retro- 
fitting, but be sure adequate provision is 
made to ventilate unheated space, perhaps 
even installing an exhaust fan. 

continued on page 36 


You can take all that waste space... 


and file it! With MEG Roll-Shelf. 


KIDDE MERCHANDISING EQUIPMENT GROUP 


Subsidiary of Walter Kidde & Company. Inc 
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With a twist of your hand, a MEG Roll- 
Shelf System rolls away normally- 
wasted file space. Lets you glide 
more files in the valuable space 

you saved! Another quality shelving 
design from Merchandising Equip- 
ment Group, Inc., 100 Bidwell Road, 
South Windsor, CT 06047. Send for 
the brochure that tells you more. 

Or phone (203) 289-8267. 


МЕСЕ 
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Vernitron's Systems Approach gives 
you a broad range of interrelated steril- 
izers, washers and dryers. The precise 
System to meet your precise needs. Or, 
the individual unit to replace part of your 
present installation.. To solve your 
specific problems. 

Design is simple, so it's easier to train 
personnel. 

Automation's built in, so operation is 
easier. 

Machinery is readily accessible, so our 
systems are easier to maintain. Modular 
elements snap in, snap out. Many re- 


placement parts are standard— available 
through your local industrial supplier. 
Goodbye downtime. 

And we give you the Vernitron rep- 
resentative. He's more than a sales- 
man—-he's a washer, dryer, sterilizer pro! 
He can make on-the-spot repairs. Re- 
place parts. Make suggestions. Untangle 
problems. 

Plus, Vernitron gives you T.E.S.S. Our 
exclusive Terminal Effluent Sterilizing 
System. Extra protection when involved 
with today's high hazard bacteriological 
materials. 


5 Empire Boulevard, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 TELEX: 13-3345 


CABLE: VERNIMED NEWYORK 
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Make the Vernitron system your sys- 
tem. Our engineers will match their 
experience and innovation to your crea- 
tivity. To engineer and install equipment 
designed to meet your specific needs 

If construction or expansion of a bio 
hazard department is in your future— 
mail the coupon below today. 


Га like to get Vernitron in my system. Tell ' 
me more about your sterilizers, washers, 


dryers and T.E.S.S. systems. 
Name — Title 
Institution 

Address 

City 

State 


VERNITRON MEDICAL PRODUCTS 
5 Empire Boulevard Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 


AIA 1078 — 


And with 
power to spare. 


9000+ The first systems 
furniture to blend aesthetics 
with electronics via a unique 
built-in dual wiring capability for 
both lighting and equipment. 
It's the first — 
» furniture that not only supports 
22 ОПТА people, but also ће equip- 
= | ment with which they work. 


| | It's the first systems - 
wem кызын i furniture to assure the chief 
г : | executive that the concept of 


R.O.l. has finally come to 
à | the office. 
- You're invited to write for 
complete, detailed information. 
Steelcase Inc. Grand Rapids. 


Or call toll-free 800-447-4700: 
in Illinois 800-322-4400 


New 9000: "by Steelcase 


S teelcase Inc rand Rapıd Js. N 


[ Q с V n tho Middle Fact 
Steelcase-Strafor. S.A. Sarrebourg. France Steel ase products and services are also available е Middie Ea 
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* If awnings are installed, be sure they do 
not damage the structure or impair its ar- 
chitectural character. 

* If trees are planted, they should be no 
closer than 10 feet to the building to avoid 
damage to the foundations. 

* It is not good practice to introduce in- 
sulation into masonry cavity wall con- 
struction. Condensation problems will 
probably result. 

* Despite the fact that some owners of his- 
toric buildings use waterproof coatings on 
masonry to improve the thermal perform- 
ance of the wall by keeping it dry, this 


a colder clime is the residence of Abraham 
Hoxie, Sandwich, Mass., built about 1637. 


In warmer climes, living spaces were often 
on the second floor ‘to catch the breezes,’ 

as shown in Mme. John's Legacy, an early 
house in New Orleans. 


method is not recommended "because the 
coatings actually trap moisture within the 
masonry, and can cause spalling and se- 
vere deterioration during a freezing cycle." 
Paint, however, is an “excellent preserva- 
tion treatment for brick." 

Copies (single or in bulk) of this brief, 
as well as others in the series, may be ob- 
tained free by writing Lee H. Nelson, 
AIA, Technical Preservation Services 
Division, Heritage Conservation and Rec- 
reation Service, Washington, D.C. 20240. 


HUD Gives $60.6 Million 
For Small-City Projects 


The first awards designed to meet the 
specific needs of smaller cities—mostly 
under 50,000 in population—have been 
made by HUD under the urban develop- 
ment action grants program. The program 
embraces joint public/private develop- 
ment projects. The first grants to 65 proj- 
ects in 61 cities in 23 states amount to 
$60.6 million. The public grants are sup- 
ported by more than $581 million in pri- 
vate commitments. 

HUD estimates that the projects will 
open up more than 18,000 new perma- 
nent jobs, will save 2,220 existing jobs 
and will create about 9,500 construction 
jobs. Robert C. Embry Jr., assistant secre- 
tary for community planning and devel- 
opment, says the action grant program is 
“probably the most efficient in its use of 
tax dollars of any program today in gov- 
ernment, and at least equals any other in 
its long-range impact.” 

The grants program, signed into law in 
October 1977, requires strong private sec- 
tor participation and an area must be con- 
sidered “distressed.” The small cities seg- 
ment currently provides $100 million per 
year in grant funds and $300 million is 

continued on page 102 


Whether you buy it. . . sell it. . . plan for its use. . . develop it. . . invest in it. . . or 
appraise it... you can benefit from a knowledge of real estate appraising. What 
better way to get this knowledge than from a course offered by the leader in 
appraisal education for more than 45 years — the American Institute of Real Estate 


Appraisers. Each course is taught by pros in the field. American Institute of Real 


Estate Appraisers 
430 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Course I-A, Basic Appraisal Principles, Methods and Techniques, and Course VIII, 
Single Family Residential Appraisal, are directed to the beginner, or one needing 
general appraisal background. 


Please send me a copy of the 1979 


The Institute offers seven additional courses for those who require more specialized 
Course Catalog. 


knowledge. These courses cover such varied subjects as the appraisal of urban, 
industrial and rural properties, capitalization, condemnation and investment 


Name 
analysis. 


During 1979 these courses will be offered at 16 colleges, universities and conference Company. 
centers nationwide. There is a time and place convenient for you. 


Address 


Send now for your complimentary copy of the 1979 Course Catalog which 
describes each course, and the dates and locations offered. 


City & State 
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YOUR FIRST 
SOLAR JOD. 


Your Sunworks representative 
can make you expert very quickly. 


It can be lonely, that first solar job. For 
in addition to energy, the sun radiates a 
whole new set of variables for the architect 
and engineer — collector tilts and orienta- 
tion, row spacings, storage sizing, life-cycle 
costing. Definitely not your typical HVAC 
spec 


Fortunately, Sunworks is not a typical 
solar equipment manufacturer, and a tele- 
phone call can give you access to a fund of 
knowledge accumulated since the early 
days of practical solar application. 


Tap our extensive experience 

Sunworks was established by an inter- 
nationally recognized authority on solar en- 
ergy, and structured to emphasize re- 
search, engineering, and technical service 
Our solar experts have extensive 
product design and ap- 
plication experience 


They can apply a unique store of empir- 


ical solar data representing almost three 
decades of research. Sunworks has sup- 
plied solar equipment for air conditioning 
domestic water and space heating of 
schools, offices, hospitals, industrial plants, 
single and multi-family housing. Based on 
total collector square footage awarded 
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Sunworks is the leading solar collector sup- 


plier to HUD and DOE demonstration 
projects 


Computer simulations 

To help you achieve optimum design 
efficiency, Sunworks offers computer pro- 
grams that simulate the performance of 
our Solector® solar energy collector 


Utilizing 30 years of weather data 
hour-by-hour analyses are employed to 
compute thermal efficiency for different 
locations, collector tilts, orientations, flow 
rates, transfer fluids, and other design 
variables 


Simulations are based on either the 
Sunworks Sunsym® computer program, 
one of the most sophisticated available, or 
on programs using the traditional F Chart 
procedure 


Return on investment 

The economics of any system are crit- 
ical. Sunworks can provide a comprehen- 
sive economic analysis of your project 
based on the installed cost of the system 
(Worth remembering: We believe the Solec- 
tor solar energy collector offers the lowest 
cost/ BTU/ ft? installed in the industry.) 


Design consultation 

Our architectural and engineering staff 
has years of experience in solar design an- 
alysis. Sunworks staff would be happy to 
assist in developing your system 


The Sunworks representative 

The Sunworks rep is an experienced 
HVAC professional trained in solar tech- 
nology by Sunworks. He is technically- 
oriented and particularly responsive to the 
needs of architects and engineers for 
specific data readily applicable to the job 
at hand 


The Sunworks representative is your 
key to the services and unequalled expe- 
rience of Sunworks. He will be happy to as- 
sist in preparation of government solar 
demonstration grant forms. He can also 
refer you to a nearby Sunworks installation 
for your inspection 


For more information on Sunworks and 
its complete line of solar energy equip- 
ment, write Sunworks, P.O. Box 1004, 

New Haven, CT 06508. Call Sweet's 
Buyline (800) 255-6880 for the name of the 
Sunworks representative nearest you 


sunmworks 


Mason contractors build 
business on craftsmanship. 


aT) 


a 


The heart of a masonry construction firm is a group of able, experienced 
craftsmen —like the men of Knuth Masonry, Inc., Milwaukee. Allen Knuth, 
president, (front left) and his general superintendent, Clarence Burkart (left 
rear) were apprentice bricklayers together. Men like Robert Neumer, Roger 
Spahn and Rudy Rudzinski (center to right) have worked with him nearly as 
long. 

To this intim .e knowledge of masonry Knuth adds managerial skills. Most 
mason contractors were bricklayers first, mastering their craft before acquir- 
ing their business skills. 

They work with the best materials ever devised for building: Brick, block, 
stone, tile, plaster, terrazzo. Their buildings are beautiful, permanent, low 
on maintenance, energy-efficient, and economical. 

If you want all these advantages in your next project, all you have to do is 
make sure it’s a masonry building. 


Craftsmen: The Heart and Hands of Masonry. 


Circle 26 on information card 


International 
IMI Masonry Institute 


© | (The Bricklayers’ International Union and the 
Mason Contractors of the U.S. and Canada) 


23 15th Street, N.W., Suite 1001 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(202) 783-3908 
Architect: Py-Vavra Architects-Engineers, Inc 


Project: 9800 Buildin 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Color in Architecture 


There is a strong prejudice that colored architecture 
is somehow fine for children, the lower classes or 
constituents of primitive cultures but monochrome 
or at least restraint is suggested for those of us with 
intellectual or social pretentions. The interdiction 

is centuries old, at times involving bright color; at 
other times, any color at all. It is a prejudice rooted 
in the puritan reformations of northern Europe, 
transplanted in, if anything, intensified form to 
America, and reinforced by the more Calvinist aspects 
of certain modern architectural theory. 

Along with the reconsideration of other aspects of 
that theory recently (as well as a less severe attitude 
toward children, the “masses” and other primitives), 
colored architecture has gained if not respectability, 
then at least prevalence. More and more architects are 
investigating its possibilities both on the interior and 
exterior of buildings. 

We have put together some examples from both 
sides of the Atlantic, along with a brief historical 
perspective and some introspective comments by a 
few architects on their own work. Color consultant 
Anna Bliss addresses the myths and misconceptions 
which she finds rampant in the literature of color. 
Architect Mary Oehrlein discusses the techniques of 
color restoration for historic buildings. And lastly, 
we include some eye-opening pictures by Morley Baer 
of those “outrageous” Victorians. For one thing is 
clear: Color has become as integral to the vocabulary 
of many architects now as it was in the Victorians’ 
heyday. Nory Miller 
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The Re-emergence of Color as a Design Tool 


The mostly pale postwar decades give way to the exuberant explorations of the 70s. №. M. 


“A fundamental truth: man needs color. Color is the immediate, 
spontaneous expression of life . . . it takes possession of the entire 
wall and gives it the power of blood, or the freshness of the 
prairie, or the brilliance of the sun. . . ." Le Corbusier, 1937 


Sigfried Giedion scarcely mentions color, even in reference to 
Corbu. The critical silence is matched by decades of black and 
white illustrations in magazines and books that have done nearly 
as much to whiten our images of architecture as have the wind 
and rain. Color has been ignored, even maligned, but it has only 
rarely been missing. 

Today, many architects here and abroad are showing a re- 
newed fascination with it. All aspects of color seem fresh and 
promising if only because 15 years ago the subject, in all prob- 
ability, would not have been raised. Certain generations seem to 
have to rediscover color. But perhaps never again with the un- 
sullied passion engendered when the early archeologists released 
the unimaginable truth about the great antiquities. Architects 
and theorists alike turned to the suddenly pressing question: 
What should be the role of color in architecture? 

Johann Winkelmann found Pompei and Herculaneum almost 
intact beneath the dried lava in the 18th century, and changed 
the picture of Roman architecture forever. Others were begin- 
ning to publish their discoveries that Greek statues and temples 
had flecks of paint on them. When C. J. Hittorff went even fur- 
ther by including color lithograph reconstructions in 1829, it not 
only touched off a whole new attitude toward current architec- 
ture but fueled, as well, a whole new research into the past and 


The current fascination with color was ushered in about 10 years 
ago with supergraphics and high-tech design. Left: Foyer Pour 
des Jeunes Travailleurs, Le Vaudreuil, France (H. Beauclair, 
architect; Jean-Philippe Lenclos, color consultant). Above: a 
swim/ bowl center in Vienna by Austrian Roland Rainer. 


into non-Western cultures. While many blathered in protest, 
more and more brilliant images were turned up. 

The pristine, luminous Greek temples had originally been 
painted in greens, blues, reds and yellows, each element a vivid 
and contrasting hue. Gothic cathedrals like Notre Dame, hardly 
the awesome gray stone sanctuary that remains, had been cov- 
ered inside and out in brilliant colors and patterns. Owen Jones 
publicized the dazzling Byzantine and Moorish mosaics. Egyp- 
tian coloration, Persian, Venetian, Chinese and Turkish were 
explored. Even the recent past, the delicate pastels of the French 
baroque and rococco, were re-examined. 

Any and all of this was revived. William Butterfield’s All 
Saints’ Church for the Ecclesiastical Society, which had become 
evangelical on the subject of architectural color, was Pisan or 
Venetian revival. Using the color of natural stone or glazed 
brickwork to make patterns, it was hailed as the first permanent 
or constructional polychrome building. Polychromy became the 
principal hallmark of the High Victorian Gothic architecture of 
the mid-19th century. Not consistently favored—Butterfield’s 
Balliol College at Oxford was described as being in the “streaky 
bacon style"—it had already begun to ebb by the 1860s. 

In France, Henri Labrouste, among others, was putting his 
interest in history and color to use on the interiors of his famous 
libraries. In America—whether in imitation of European styles, 
an uprising of popular taste, a tool to show off the fancywork of 
the new jigsaw machine, or all three—highly painted Victorian 
wood and brick houses were showing up where white-painted 
and green-shuttered Georgians stood before. At first, as Andrew 
Jackson Downing prescribed, houses were painted neutral fawns 
and beiges with perhaps darker trim. But soon pastels were 
acceptable, and then bright, lively shades and finally even rich, 
dark colors and more and more decorative treatments. 

Permanent polychromy was short-lived but interest in color 
was not. The Crystal Palace was painted every which way to 
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The Corbusian palette and monochrome modernists. 


show off its structural members. Turn of the century Art 
Nouveau architects worked sparkling color effects into rooms 
and hallways while more isolated artists like Antonio Gaudi and 
Louis Sullivan let color ride, as mosaic and glazed terra cotta, 
respectively, on the facades as well. 

The so-called modern period produced one of the deftist 
colorists of all, of course, Le Corbusier, whose alter ego, the 
painter, led him to explore color’s many perceptual effects. At 
the chapel of La Tourette, recessed rims of red, yellow and blue 
tint inpouring light from the skylights as if it were shining 
through stained glass. At the Marseilles block, the colors of 
balcony side walls play a rhythm in syncopation with the mass- 
ing of the wall itself. Inside Villa Savoye, Le Corbusier chooses 
the palest of pastels to heighten the sweep of curved surfaces by 
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holding shadows where bright colors would thrust them off. The 
curves are further accentuated by having their silhouettes drawn 
in one tone against another at the corners. 

Corbu could transform boundary to object or object to sub- 
ject with a touch of hue as emphasis. He could “dynamite” 
unsatisfying spaces with flat planes of bright color—approach- 
ing in warm tones, fleeing in cold ones—putting, as he said, “the 
architectural house back in order.” And, at Pessac, he used 
earthtones to allow recognition and individual scale within the 
mass of workers’ housing. 

The Dutchman Gerrit Rietveld not only worked in color but 
proclaimed it. He was a missionary for the use of color in archi- 
tecture, but he himself restricted its use to establishing planes in 
space. Yet another missionary, Paul Scheerbart, and his disciple 
Bruno Taut, exhorted: “Colored glass destroys hatred.” 

Yet there were a number of characteristics of the modern 


The assertive yellow of Playa del Rey duplex (across page) by 
Eric Owen Moss and James Stafford of Los Angeles is explicitly 
contemptuous of its developer-built surroundings. Increasingly 
bright shades locate the door. Painted triangles indicate diagonal 
tension in the shear panels. Curved, rectilinear and oblique 
geometries are emphasized by color as are the building's allu- 
sions to nearby sailboats. Robert Stern uses color and pattern to 
recall historic styles and achieve their niceties of scale, inven- 
tion, delineation (below, Park Avenue town house). Right: 
Ueland and Junker’s Mummers Museum in Philadelphia, in 
keeping with the Mummers’ famous New Year's parades. 


period that mitigated against the use of color. Adolf Loos made 
it a moral issue by suggesting that decoration, and this included 
color, was all very well for cannibals but civilized man was 
scarcely in need of such palliatives. Frank Lloyd Wright— 
though he happily made patterns of stucco and dark wood, used 
as his signature a simple square of “Cherokee red” and turned 
boisterously to color in the deco/pop fantasies of his later 
years—inveighed so heavily on the side of “honesty” that gen- 
erations turned away from the “cosmetic” of paint in righteous 
asceticism. (Even in the 19th century, of course, the question of 
the integrity of material in the face of decorative onslaught had 
been a thorny problem. Pugin essentially let the matter rest as 
long as no illusionary effects were sought while Ruskin was 
emphatic that as no one was “fooled” by surface embellishments, 
there was little to rant about.) 

The identification of architecture with engineering and pro- 
gramming—that is, structural expression and “functionalism”— 
made color seem irrelevant. Color, when used at all, was fre- 
quently justified as a spatial coding device. And the replacement, 
in the schools, of drawings with models and history with nothing 
encouraged disegno at the unlamented expense of colore as well 
as the conception of buildings as monumental sculptures. These 
developments have led to unwitting ironies such as Werner 
Hofmann and Udo Kultermann’s 528-page Modern Architec- 
ture in Color in which the photographs are in color but the 
buildings are in black and white. 

There are exceptions. Aalto would not touch paint but he 
made a whole building of blue tile. Peter Behrens, once a 
painter, did a factory interior of richly colored brickwork. There 
is Haring's Gut Garkau farm and Van Doesburg’s l'Aubette 
cinema and the early experimentation with neon gas tubes, 
among other things. But there are also many, many white houses 
and dark bronze curtainwalls. 

Much of the modern movement was known in the U.S. 
through magazines but Hitler, of course, was to bring it even 
closer. By the late 30s, quite а few of the leaders had become 
esconced in American universities and American practice. The 


America they found was a combination of Beaux-Arts, some 
early International Style experiments and Art Deco/Moderne. 
Color was no stranger to any of these. The Chicago World's 
Fair of 1933 even hired a color consultant, architect Andrew 
Rebori. But in the next decades, two things happened. One was 
a technological/merchandising “breakthrough” making color a 
focus for businessmen and designers alike. And the other was 
the slowly growing influence of the European masters. 

The 1950s experienced a kind of color explosion in the 
marketplace. All kinds of paints and other finishes became avail- 
able and suddenly there were two-toned automobiles, pink 
refrigerators, “decorator-designed” aqua air fresheners and 
orange-roofed Howard Johnsonses. Builders' homes were turned 
out in various shades of pastels, apple green, warm beige, sun- 
shine yellow, up and down the street. And inside, both color and 
patterned wallpaper. Color, it had been discovered, helped sell 
things. Architect designed buildings were part of this. Not only 
the turquoise-glazed brick and tinted glass spandrels of a branch 
bank in Manhattan, but Eero Saarinen's General Motors tech- 
nical center in Detroit, with its accent brick walls of bright 
primaries or his IBM factory in Rochester, Minn., surfaced in, 
several shades of seagreen aluminum panels. Interiors were also 
furnished in kind, with mustard carpets or turquoise upholstery 
or salmon-color, kidney-shaped tables. 

It took the 1960s to eliminate color, as a matter of course, 
from interior design. From the tertiary hues of the '50s, we grew 
accustomed to a palette that spanned antique white to charcoal 
gray. In addition to predictable changes in fashion, the revolu- 
tion in postwar architectural schools from Beaux-Arts to 
Bauhaus had finally taken effect. 

America did not inherit the modern movement in toto; it 
inherited certain German and Austrian refugees. Le Corbusier, 
Rietveld and Taut had stayed in Europe. Through the accidents 
of history, it was the monochromes—Gropius, Mies, Breuer, 
Schindler, Neutra—who came here. And over the next decades 
not only did the sweet hues of '50s popular taste go out of 
fashion, all color for “high class" architecture did. Color became 
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Inge & Arved von der Ropp 


Currently, everything is being tried at once. - 


associated with shlock—spurned as much for its association with 
successful merchandising as by its academic disfavor. By the 
mid-60s, this had trickled down to the furthest reaches of archi- 
tectural practice and even to builders’ homes, whose interiors 
were now quite white, with wallpaper restricted to, at most, the 
powder room. 

Such uniformity of assumption begged to be overturned, and 
predictably there were a number of rebellions. Card-carrying 
modernist José Luis Sert, FAIA, preached the healing properties 
of Mediterranean architecture, by which he meant balconies, 
inflected wall and bits of bright color (harking back here more to 
Corbu’s Marseilles block). Sert not only preached, he built— 
married student housing at Harvard, the law school at Boston 
University. Another blow was dealt by the late '60s super- 
graphics movement. The big, bold patterns were imposed as an 
argument from accessibility and responsiveness—the very 
opposite of Loos’ “I am preaching to the aristocrat.” 

By the 1970s, the eyes cast variously to folk traditions, archi- 
tectural history (especially the 19th century), early Le Cor- 
busier and middle-class “‘shlock” made the rediscovery of color 
as inevitable as the underlying motivation for all of this—a 
search for an expanded visual and emotional vocabulary—made 
it imperative. Typically, color now has its evangelists, Oscar 
Newman is as adamant about vivid hue since his experiences 
with Clason Point housing (where he offered color choices to 
the low-income residents) as he is about defensible space. And 
British believer Tom Porter has turned up scientists and studies 
that suggest that not only do people like color but they need 
it to properly exercise their neural systems. 

Meanwhile, architects here and abroad have taken an across- 
the-board interest in the design possibilities of this reclaimed 
tool. Most of what color can and ever has done is being explored 
by someone somewhere. Applied color is being used to adjust 
the color values of lighting and it is being used to foster joy and 
excitement. Opportunities for integrating the artistic efforts of 
painters and architects are being rethought. 

Some are using color to give a heightened legibility to details, 
either as information, or more frequently today, ornament. The 
examples are as different visually as Piano & Rogers’ high-tech 
airducts at Place Beaubourg in Paris; Robert Stern’s banded 
Westchester County house (where color change substitutes for 
three-dimensional form) ; or Viertel, Gages, Thiessen’s purple 
window frames at Markisches Viertel, Berlin. Others are using 
color in much the same way to give heightened impact to the 
whole. A tall red metal bank by the Spaniard Ramon Vazquez 
Molezun rising suddenly amidst the stone of Madrid is as arrest- 
ing a sight as one can imagine. British architects Foster Associ- 
ates, who work exclusively in “new” materials and industrial 
imagery, describe their intentions as follows: “If our response to 
the site is to make a more imposing statement, we tend to use 
vivid color externally . . . the building looks as if it recently 
landed. . . . If we want to design nondominant buildings, we 
tend to use glass as the main material." 

On the other hand, some use color to blend into the land- 
scape. I. M. Pei, FAIA, had the concrete of his labs at Boulder, 
Colo., color-matched to the native mountain rocks. Italians 
Portoghesi and Gigliotti (page 54) and the French Aillaud 
(page 47) weave the colors of sky, earth and trees for patterned 
facades "in harmony with their surroundings." Peter Bohlin 
(page 56) actually uses the word camouflage for his work but, 
unlike the Europeans, adheres to overall color, not pattern. 

Color as pattern can have the effect of denying and even frag- 
menting mass and volume. And it is being used to just this pur- 
pose by architects who are concerned over the anonymity of 
large housing projects, such as Jean-Claude Bernard and Wladi- 
mir Mitrofanoff at Creteuil new town (color consultant Jean- 
Phillippe Lenclos), Carlo Santi at his Casala apartments in 


Gottfried Bohm’s elegant auditorium (above) at Bocholt, Ger- 
many, and apartment house in Cologne-Chorweiler (opposite 
page, bottom). Use of strong, contrasting colors for window trim 
has become quite common in German design. Opposite page, 
top: MLTW :Moore-Turnbull’s Kresge College, University of 
California at Santa Cruz, colors by Mark Treib. 


Bologna, or Esherick, Homsey, Dodge & Davis at Banneker 
Homes in San Francisco, among others. 

The repossession of history has led to revivals of both Vic- 
torian and romantic classical color. Yet, though it is employed 
frequently for much the same reasons, the transition from then 


to now has generally led to transformations where designs are 
exaggerated, such as Charles Moore’s Burns house in Santa 
Monica, Calif., with its 17 different colors on the exterior, or 
out of context, as in Thomas Beeby’s “neo-classical” suburban 
spec office building (cover and page 53). 

Along with the repossession of history has been a reposses- 
sion of folk architecture, especially outside this country. Ricardo 
Legoretta’s brilliant orange IBM factory in Guadalajara takes a 
lesson from Mexico’s vivid streets of anonymous stucco houses. 
Guido Canella’s Service Center at Incis Village in Milan is a 
Gaudiesque organic gesture encrusted in mosaic tile, keeping 
company at once with Ravenna and potshard street art. In 
Barcelona, the Taller de Arquitectura, a natural descendant of 
Gaudi and the Moorish tradition, involves both brilliantly col- 
ored materials and tile patterns in its apartment complexes with 
utopian names—Xanadu, Walden 7 (page 49 )—and one titled, 


Isolde Luckert 


simply, La Muralla Roja. There are far too many examples to 
mention even all the most significant by name. 

So far, much of what has been discussed is the use of exterior 
color, not because it is all that is being done, but because it is 
the most startling departure from the previous decade and the 
clearest demonstration of revised architectural expectations. 
Together with the ubiquitous high-tech adventures into uproar- 
ious profusions of polychromed metal (a design idea that is 
found even in the unlikely settings of Finland, Singapore and 
Bangkok), the experiments with facades have tended to lead the 
architectural plunge into color. There has also been a certain 
predilection for the most vivid hues. 

But most recently, this is being joined by subtler investiga- 
tions into the manipulation of spatial perceptions through color; 
color as an element of composition to activate or delineate 
space; the suggestion of more complicated moods. And much of 
this is taking place inside buildings. Concurrently, some archi- 
tects—especially the younger ones—have been looking more 
seriously at a wider range of color choices. Not only the bright 
pigments of high-tech and supergraphics. Not only the eggshell 
pastels of Beaux-Arts. And not only the woodsy rich tones of 
High Victorian. But even the sweet seagreens of the '50s. 

There is nothing very profound about the turns of the archi- 
tectural wheel. Nor even particularly surprising. It is almost 
comic to think of color as corrupting, and.even more comic to 
think of it as redemptive. Color is. Our world is in color, our 
television programs, magazines and snapshots. And with the 
reaction against minimalism, so is our architecture. 0 
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mile Aillaud is perhaps the foremost, and a 
highly controversial, designer of public hous- 

ing in France. For him, the basic reason for color 
is differentiation. In a long facade, he says, suc- 
cessive colors distinguish one “house” from an- 
other; “опе inhabits the green or blue unit, not a 
cage fatally similar to every other” (Chanteloup 
les Vignes, bottom right, a 2,400-unit housing 
complex near Paris). Similarly, his towers at Nan- 
terre (at La Defense, just outside Paris, photos left 
and directly below), are covered in mosaic pat- 
terns for the same reason. Aillaud eschews vivid 
hues which “clash with the plain air and prevent 
buildings from situating themselves into the land- 
scape.” At Nanterre, the mosaics are abstracted 
landscapes, some cloud-filled skies, some forest, 
others variegated earth tones—almost as if their 
assertive forms would permit camouflage. At Evry 
new town, also outside Paris, Aillaud groups vary- 
ing shades of muted colors around a series of 
courtyards and then, for the children’s amusement, 
there is an ink blue “oil slick” clambering down 
the steps to a lake (top and middle right). Aillaud 
collaborates on these projects with painter Fabio 
Rieti. 
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F” some ycars, Chicago architect Stanley Tiger- 
man, FAIA, has been exposing and painting 
architectural entrails in Mondrian primaries, to 
appreciate the conduits, ducts and pipes as orna- 
mental patterns against neutral ground. In the past 
few years, color has become a far stronger element 
in his work, with overtones of pop art. His design 
for one house (model, top), he suggests, alludes 
“at once to a calliope, a box of Animal Crackers, 
or even a Volkswagen backed onto the property.” 
The childlike quality of the cookie box color pat- 
tern is intentional. As it turns out, the client is 
building that shape, but in neutral tones of stucco 
and wood. The Illinois Regional Library for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped (Stanley Tiger- 
man, design consultant; City of Chicago Bureau of 
Architecture, architects; bottom photo; its garage, 
middle photo) was built in color. Bright color, 
notes Tigerman, is the last thing a blind person 
sees. Structure is yellow, metal walls are red and 
all mechanical and electrical parts are blue. The 
color coding is typical of Tigerman’s work but it is 
merely a regulatory device, without outside refer- 
ence and inconsistent from project to project. 
l'igerman has also been experimenting with paler 
tones—sky blues, flesh pinks—in an effort to ex- 
plore a wider range of associations. 


66 hrough color, architecture can be brought 

to life, a living breath to animate the cold- 
ness of the building,” writes Ricardo Boflll, head 
of Taller de Arquitectura, an unusual firm in 
Barcelona in which mathematicians and musicians 
are partners along with architects. Their apartment 
buildings are immediately recognizable not only by 
the sculptural and faceted forms but by color. One 
is painted in pale greens and grays to blend into the 
landscape. Another is a brilliant blood red. Walden 
Seven (left), is built of pale reddish stone and re- 
vives Moorish traditions in the azure blue tile pat- 
terns sheathing its open-air courts. 


Philip Turner 
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G = housing by SAR (right), a Dutch foun- 
dation for architectural research in Eind- 
hoven. Called the Wobo project because the walls 
are made of green Wobo bottles, it has columns of 
red oil drums and roofing of light green Volks- 
wagen camper roofs. In the end, however, the 
project was not built. 
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А ee Lenclos has for many years conducted studies of “typi- 
cal” local palettes (both in France and Japan) in search of sys- 
tematic ways to create “a diversity of landscape.” He has also made a 
career of architectural consulting and carrying the message of ces cites 
polychromes. For Chateau Double in Aix en Provence (left, architects: 
Siame & Besson), Lenclos found the local terrain suggested ochre as the 
point of departure for developing a “chromatic alphabet.” Color ex- 
presses the architectural identity of each apartment (in sympathy with the 
staggered massing), yet makes subtle connections between apartments. 
The designers express their aims in terms of rhythm, harmony and avoid- 
ance of the monolith. For Ecole les Madradas in Cergy-Pontoise new 
town (immediately below, architect: Jean-Pierre Georges Pencreac’h), 
Lenclos chooses glowing, playful tones “like crayons” to encourage en- 
thusiasm from the children. At Creteil new town, Lenclos explores super- 
graphics in, for example, Groupe Scolaire de la Haye, Moines a Creteil 
(bottom, architect: J. C. Bernard). 
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р“ Fosselman, а painter who has worked with 
architectural firms, is one of a handful of 
artists who are interested in the possibilities of 
trompe l'oeil in architecture. At Woodside Book 
& Bean, a coffee shop and bookstore in Woodside, 
Calif., he warps a perfectly ordinary corner into a 
kind of glowing portal (right). At Quercus, an 
antique furniture store in San Francisco (below), 
Fosselman sets off the American oak collection 
with a billowing wall design—soft, floating, drift- 
ing out into the room and back into the wall. 
Color has become pattern and pattern shape as a 
means of transforming space. Fosselman’s firm is 
Flying Colors, San Francisco. 


| 
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ammond, Beeby & Babka’s Tri-State Center, a speculative office 
building in Northbrook, Ill. (right and cover), follows the color 

scheme of romantic classical paintings. The facade is white like a temple, 
the exterior soffits are sky blue, exterior garden walls are rose and interior 
floor patterns are floral abstractions, as if a formal garden. The scheme is 
repeated in miniture in the elevator cabs, with blue vaulted ceilings and 
colored walls and floors. Two circular windows in the porte-cochere are 
aligned on the axis of sunrise and sunset to celebrate the most colorful 
spectacles of nature. Victorian revival marks R. M. Kliment & Francis 
Halsband’s YWCA in Kingston, N.Y. (near left). Two existing buildings 
were renovated and 4,000 square feet added, with the whole painted in 
the spirit of the largest volume, an 1895 frame house. Each element is 
painted a different color, responding to the markedly differing shapes 
and openings of each, with lavender trim and white doors common to all. 
Far left: Daniel Solomon’s Me & Me Middle Eastern restaurant in 
Berkeley, Calif., an “ersatz-quasi ruin in receding planes of muted pinks 
and browns.” Color reinforces the layered organization for the building to 
appear “planar and abstract, vaguely Middle Eastern and vaguely de- 
cayed.” All three are under construction. 
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talian architects Paolo Portoghesi and Vittorio 

Gigliotti’s Casa Papanice in Rome (opposite 
page and below) carries on a “dialectic with 
nature,” explain its architects. Over a mostly white 
facade, green lines “emerge” from the trees and 
brown from the earth alternating with blue stripes 
“descending” from the sky, mixed with “light” 
(gold), modulated according to musical rhythms. 
Instead of the monotonous panorama of modern 
Rome, it is transformed into a “luminous and 
transparent thing.” Only a face of colored lines is 
perceptible, only diverse fragments. In contrast, 
the horizontal bands of color at their prefab ele- 
mentary school at Asti (left) holds the overall 
shape but continues a lively interaction between 
form and color at the level of detail. O 
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Summer residence for Mr. and Mrs. Eric О. Bohlin, northwestern Connecticut. 
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3 Architects, 
3 Approaches 
To Color Use 


The following essays were in response to 
our invitation to the authors to discuss 
why and how they use color in design. Ed. 


Peter Bohlin, AIA 


In the mid-’50s, I had a design teacher 
who in discussing the use of color in 
buildings said that most basic colors 
were fine, but not green. Green, he said, 
would “conflict with nature.” The only 
green structures I remember seeing in 
those days were unpretentious stained and 
painted summer camps, painted bridges 
and postcards of green-shingled resort 
hotels from the turn of the century. 
Modern architects occasionally used 
green, but their buildings never “read” 
green. 

Fortunately, we are shedding many of 
our preconceptions regarding color as 
well as many of the stylistic mannerisms 
we have carried over from the early years 
of the modern movement. I think the 
broader our tastes and means are, the 
better. I prefer a “soft” no-holds-barred 
approach. As cost increasingly restricts 
our options, requiring us to simplify 
forms, spaces and details, and to use less 
expensive materials, I believe we will 
make a simpler, more humble architec- 
ture. As we are forced to simplify our 
means, remaining elements within the 
architecture take on added importance. 
One of the most underused and poten- 
tially most emotive elements is color. 

When our firm built a summer house 
in Connecticut for my parents, we stained 
it green, giving it a chameleon-like quality 
in the forest. Viewed from a distance, the 
house tends to disappear, and its alum- 
inum roof floats like a parallelogram in 
the forest. The gray-stained decks match 
the forest’s weathered granite boulders. 
A pipe-mounted rim fixture at the begin- 
ning of the entrance deck/bridge is 
painted dark red and marks the house’s 
territory as would a gate along an en- 
trance walk. Three concrete columns that 
extend up through the house are also 
painted dark red. 


Mr. Bohlin is a principal of Bohlin & 
Powell in Wilkes-Barre and Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Mr. Graves practices and teaches in 
Princeton, N.J. Mr. Hardy is a principal 
of Hardy Holzman Pfeiffer Associates in 
New York City. 


These three red columns, along with 
the rim fixture, red-painted entrance door 
and frame and the large red-painted steel 
window, mark the progression from dark 
evergreen forest at the approach through 
the house to the sunlit deciduous wood- 
land at its far end. The three red, round 
concrete columns, with the spiral pattern 
of their cardboard formwork intact, are 
placed at potent positions in the building. 
They play with the images of ancient 
painted columns, children’s colored 
blocks and modern architecture’s pre- 
dilection for slender white columns. The 
remainder of the house’s interior has 
been painted shades of neutral gray, 
which changes color as the light and 
foliage in the surrounding forest changes. 
In the summer the interior reads soft 
gray-green. 

We have continued in recent projects 
to emphasize potent elements with color 
to heighten their symbolic or allusive 
qualities and to strengthen elements 
marking territory or movement. We are 
using color to emphasize or change the 
apparent scale of elements, masses and 
spaces. We are finding masonry buildings 
particularly susceptible to variations in 


color through striping or banding to mod- 
ify their scale or perceived form, as well 
as alluding to past building mannerisms. 
We are using shifts in the color of 
masonry units to accomplish tasks tra- 
ditionally handled by cornices, water- 
courses and entablatures. We are becom- 
ing increasingly interested in optical 
illusions and the physiological and psy- 
chological effects of color. 

Many of our colors are becoming 
softer and stranger, carrying with them a 
range of associations with the past as the 
forms of a number of our recent small 
buildings have become more eclectic in 
their reference to “house” forms, rural 
imagery and Beatrix Potter. We are 
thinking a good deal more about colors 
that people have always used but that 
architects threw away when they began 
to make white buildings. 

We have just started peeling away the 
layers of our habits and preconceptions, 
and I suspect we have a long way to go 
toward a balanced approach, based on 
an appreciation of the wealth of pos- 
sible alternatives and a willingness to use 
any means to make our buildings truly 
responsive to their circumstances. 


Michael Graves, АТА 


I regard architecture—both in form and 
color—to be derived primarily from sym- 
bolic sources, to be a replica. Although 
color is two-dimensional, we understand 
it in terms that are three-dimensional. If a 
surface is painted terra-cotta in order to 
allude to brick, our first reaction is to 
brick, in its full depth. No matter how one 
might know color to be an application to 
a surface, we see color first as representa- 
tional. To some degree, therefore, it 
possesses the quality of an object, an 
artifact. 

If color, as representation, is seen as 
other than arbitrary, we must assume a 
logic to its placement or use. I think that 
we give rather simple and straightforward 
assignments to color either as it refers to 
itself as the natural color of its own 
material or as it is painted to refer to 
nature or to another material. We are as 
observers, I think, aware of the location 
and formal logic of color. The architect 
can use this aspect to involve us as 
participants. 

The thematic basis of color is not quite 
the same as that of form. The basis of 
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Street facade (top) and garden facade (bot- 
tom) of Schulman house. 


form has traditionally—that is, in the 
classical tradition—been derived from 
two things: nature and man. The floor is 
ground, ceiling sky, columns trees. At the 
same time, the orders are derived from the 
partitions and symmetry and geometry of 
the human body. The classical language of 
color, however, is derived only from na- 
ture and nature’s materials, not from man. 
In the Schulman House, an attempt was 
made to root the building in the ground 
by placing the representation of the 
garden, dark green, at the base of the 
facade. Next, a terra-cotta band or belt 
coursing has been employed to register 
the idea of the raised ground plane or 
ground floor within the house. The green 
facade is continued above to suggest the 
addition as a garden room. To reinforce 
this ephemeral aspect, the color has been 
given a lighter value so that it appears to 
have been washed with light when seen in 
contrast to the darker green base. The 
composition is capped by a blue cornice 
with a second minor belting of terra- 
cotta, suggesting the juxtaposition of the 
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second “ground” (ceiling and floor) next 
to the reference to the soffit or sky. 

While the existing white clapboard 
house is a representation of its neoclassi- 
cal origin as a stone surface, the new 
entrance and fireplace refer more specifi- 
cally to the likely color of the antecedents, 
travertine or limestone. 

The color of the garden wall is similar 
to that of the evergreen tree in the garden, 
as the stepped form at the edge of the wall 
refers to its specific shape. The wall as 
receptable of its form and color gives the- 
tree a significant position it otherwise 
would not have. The position of the tree 
is seen as parallel to the position of man 
in his vertical stance, which it resembles. 
The garden wall in this case physically 
separates and yet metaphorically com- 
bines man and nature through its surface 
and formal treatment. 

It is the polychromed wall as artifact 
that allows the full range of thematic 
significance. It is because the wall has lost 
its neutrality, has taken on figural quali- 
ties through the elaboration of form and 
color that we are able to make the con- 
nection between ourselves, the architec- 
ture and nature. 


Hugh Hardy, FAIA 


Nature has enhanced this planet with such 
profusion of color it seems strange that 
for 30 years architecture had so little of it. 
When in atonement for 19th century ex- 
cesses the profession attempted to purify 
itself by becoming more geometrically 
abstract, the use of color was all but aban- 
doned. Because revisionist architects be- 
lieved utopia was near at hand in the form 
of buildings whose imagery and technol- 
ogy came from the machine, color was 
used as a coded applique; something to 
explain the difference between A and B. 

It is now emerging, again becoming 
free to pursue its traditional role as an 
extension and clarification of design. 
Much credit for this rediscovery belongs 
to work in reuse, where architects are 
faced with structures which so fearlessly 
combined natural light with color. Also, 
there was the 1960s’ sudden and violent 
display of colors, used as an act of aggres- 
sion against traditional values. 

Now that energy costs are forcing the 
most progressive ideas about buildings to 
include some of the most traditional 
building materials (masonry) and fenes- 
tration (the operable window and awn- 
ing), building exteriors again become a 
framework for pattern-making instead of 
a quest for a seamless skin. Color will no 
doubt form part of these explorations. If 
future buildings cannot indulge them- 
selves with single-thick mullionless glass 
their interiors will be more self-contained 
and will again offer the opportunity to 
assemble man-made images of decoration. 

Throughout all these professional gyra- 
tions, popular culture has continued to 
indulge itself in unbridled uses of hue. 
Theorists have suggested that architects 
look to popular culture for inspiration; 
those who do will find the use of color a 
central design issue. 

For a variety of reasons color has re- 
turned to architecture just in time to en- 
liven design with its large palette of 
choice. Different situations require differ- 
ent solutions. Sometimes color is a way to 
reinforce the different parts of architec- 
ture. What can’t be afforded in different 
materials can often be budgeted as paint. 
At the Eye Institute at Pennsylvania Col- 
lege of Optometry in Philadelphia, differ- 
ent use areas are painted different colors. 
The same is true of the Mt. Healthy 
school in Columbus, Ind., where different 
colored and patterned carpets reinforce 
the geometries of “pods” and circulation 
path. 

Very different is the use of color in the 
Boettcher Concert Hall in Denver. Color 
is the organizing element of design, tying 
everything together. A large plaid ceiling 
pattern (which repeats 32 feet from 


Detail of plaid ‘blanket’ enveloping the 
Boettcher Concert Hall in Denver (above). 
Right: the Eye Institute at Pennsylvania 

College of Optometry, Philadelphia. 


square to square) establishes the basic 
ceiling volume and diminishes the appar- 
ent size of the room because of its large 
scale. At the same time, this giant “blan- 
ket” contrasts with the undulating fascias 
of the fragmented seating sections to give 
greater intimacy. The “blanket” spans the 
full ceiling and comes down the walls 
wrapping both in the same kind of color 
to create an environment, within which 
the differently colored seating is set. Out- 
side, in the foyer, colors are light beiges 
and browns so that the walls and exposed 
ducts form a neutral background to the 
people. 

Such examples are but the beginning of 
a new interest in color. Many seeds have 
been planted in the bright garden of archi- 
tecture. Some may yield highly unusual 
results, but it is fortunate that profession- 
als are being made aware of the subtleties 
of color and light. The results are sure to 
enrich an emerging definition of con- 
temporary architecture. O 


Norman Mc Grath 
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Color Selection as a Design Decision 


It needs a sounder base than popular fantasies or spurious rules of thumb. By Anna Campbell Bliss 
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company’s color system. It involved dividing all colors into 
A and B groups. One could choose with confidence any 
color from the A section and know it would be compatible 
with others in that group. It was a marvel of simplicity that 
everyone would like: to reduce a tremendously complex sub- 
ject to a simple A or B solution. Color continues to mystify 
the public and confuse the designer because there are so many 
variables, and because we see it in many contexts. 

Among the many claims for color, in the popular literature 
devoted to it, myths and fantasies compete with clichés and mis- 
conceptions. We are told to expand the space with blues and 
greens, avoid the deprivation of white and are warned of the 
possible dangers of red. The elderly are said to prefer blue and 
children a riot of color, all with the support of “scientific” 
studies by psychologists. But how much is psychology and how 
much extravagant nonsense? 


бус time ago I listened to a skillful presentation of a paint 


One highly regarded writer describes yellow in this manner: 
“Yellow is a diffuse and luminous color. It tells of imagination, 
novelty, nervous drive and a search for self-fulfillment. There is 
no doubt that intellectuals and idealists are especially attracted 
to yellow.” In a later reference he quotes the statement of a 
psychiatrist: “Yellow is the proper intrinsic color of the morbid 
mind.” In another context, a psychologist states that if you like 
yellow “... you are pseudo-intellectual and would like everyone 
to think you’re absolutely brilliant, which you may be. You’re a 
bit morbid, superficially cheerful (and) pretentious.” So, lovers 
of yellow can be either intellectual, idealistic and imaginative, 
or pseudo-intellectual, morbid and pretentious. These descrip- 
tions sound like palmistry or astrology. There is enough that is 
familiar to tease one’s credulity. 

In one of the final chapters of his book, the first author makes 
a very revealing comment: “In the general gestalt of seeing, it is 
most difficult to isolate psychic factors from physical or physio- 
logical ones. . . . Because practically all color experience is 
likely to be qualified and judged in personal terms, objective 
data are not easy to gather.” 

Most of the popular literature confuses personality types with 
the influence of color. One’s reactions to color may offer some 
clues to personality disorders, but beyond that, diagnosis is too 
complex for generalizations. In practice we occasionally dis- 
cover that a client has strong prejudices against a particular hue 
or color range. It is often due to unpleasant past association, or 
in some instances to partial color blindness. 

In the 40s and early ’50s, research in color preferences 
attracted many psychologists who later abandoned it. They 
recognized that there were too many variables involved. One 
could not infer from the results that people will have the same 
reactions when the color takes the form of an automobile, a new 
refrigerator or the walls of a room. 

Twenty years ago, one could test students and older groups 
and expect to get a few standard associations with color such as 
black for mourning or sadness, white for purity, yellow for sun- 
light or cowardice. Today, white as a symbol of purity has little 
meaning and black can suggest anything from Black Panther to 
black vinyl, a popular selection of Hell’s Angels. The reactions 
of students generally reflect the colors used by a favorite rock 


Ms. Bliss is an architect, artist, consultant on color and interiors 
and chairman of the American Society of Interior Designers’ 
delegation to the International Color Council. 


artist, or those featured in the latest movie. Predictions for 
ethnic and age groups are equally hazardous. Members of ethnic 
groups vary in their identity with cultural roots and exposure to 
its influence. To generalize on this basis today is ludicrous. It 

is time to discard the meaningless clichés we have collected 
about color. 

Since we see color by virtue of light, the nature of the light 
source becomes an important variable. In a darkened room we 
may be able to distinguish only light-dark relationships. With 
increased light we begin to see individual hues and color inten- 
sity (saturation). Adequate illumination is necessary to develop 
subtle color relationships, but there is also an optimum level 
beyond which we begin to “wash out" or lose detail. 

The quality of the light source also affects our perception of 
color. We have a wide selection of lamps today that vary in their 
spectral characteristics. Most of us are well adapted to incan- 
descent light because we use it extensively in our homes. Its 


warmth is closer to what we think of as daylight. But even day- 
light varies with atmospheric interference, as we notice on an 
overcast day or in the light of the setting sun. 

Through experience we have learned to compensate for the 
deficiency of incandescent lamps in the cool area of the spec- 
trum. We are less well adapted to fluorescent light despite its 
widespread application. Here we find a greater variety of lamps 
used, but equally important is their lack of focus or beam, which 
fails to develop the color quality inherent in textures. Wood 
grain and stone masonry, for example, appear flat and lifeless. 
Few people think of shadow as color, but the contrast in values 
gives richness to our textures. We can create white light in a 
variety of ways. The composition of that light, however, may 
shift a color from what we expect. It is true that some colors, 
particularly primary hues, may remain constant as our eyes 
adapt to the illumination. Radical changes often take place in 
the red violet to blue violet range, blue greens and neutrals 
achieved by a mixture of complementary pigments. 

Color selections should be made under lighting conditions 
similar to those in which they will be used. Too often an archi- 
tect working under fluorescent lamps will select building mate- 
rials which will be subjected to the strong light and shadows of 
natural daylight. Interior designers can be equally thoughtless, 
selecting fabrics in fluorescent lit showrooms for use under 
incandescent light. When more than one lighting situation will 
be encountered, as in combinations with daylight, it is wise to 
consider both sources. 

An amateur photographer may note with some surprise that 
a photograph of a white boat appears blue or a white building 
may appear green due to the reflected light from water or from 
grass areas. The average person is not aware that part of the 
building is green because he sees various aspects of it and experi- 
ences it as a white building. In a more restricted setting, reflected 
color from flooring of a strong red, for example, could shift a 
delicate wall color to a point that may be objectionable. As a 
design device it could also provide subtle color changes. 

How color modifies space naturally concerns the architect. 

In the literature of color we find frequent reference to the 
advancing qualities of warm colors and receding qualities of cool 
colors. We know from physics that one can measure the radiant 
energy wavelengths of the visible spectrum. The “cool” green- 
blue-violet range approaches the short wavelengths of ultraviolet 
energy and the “warm” yellow-orange-red range approaches 
the longer wavelengths of infrared. 
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Above and right, the palace at Jaipur: 
subtle tracing of rhythmic elements. 
Across page, Katsura Villa: blending of 
the colors inherent in materials. 
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In real life, color is never seen in isolation. 


In practice we work with pigments and materials that reflect 
wavelengths. We find that we can make warm colors appear cool 
and cool colors warm by the choice of adjacent colors. In similar 
ways we can make warm colors recede and cool colors advance. 
The basic reason is that hue alone does not determine the spatial 
position of a color. Contrasts of light (value) and color intensity 
(saturation) are equally important and are frequently the con- 
trolling elements. In general, all that one can accurately say is 
that warm and cool are relative terms for color, and under cer- 
tain conditions warm colors tend to advance spatially while cool 
colors tend to recede. When a number of colors are involved, the 
intervals between colors will determine their spatial position in 
relation to one another. 

We do not see color in isolation except under specially con- 
trolled conditions. We see it in relation to other colors, forms 
and textures; that is, within a particular context. When viewing 
a small area of color іп a larger visual field, as one does in ele- 
mentary studies, some fundamental aspects of color are revealed 
that relate to a simple plane in space. A red violet will appear 
more red on a blue ground and more blue on a red ground. A 
middle value (in terms of light and dark) will appear lighter on 
a dark ground and darker on a light ground. In a comparative 
study of the second example, the lighter sample will appear 
slightly larger and nearer to us spatially, while on a dark field 
it will appear smaller and more distant spatially. 

If we change the context or scale of our color field to archi- 
tecture, we cannot always predict on the basis of small studies a 
color's spatial position because other variables enter the picture. 
If we have one colored wall in a light field, say a saturated blue, 
does it follow that, being dark and blue, it will expand the space? 
In a small, confined room the answer would be negative. It 
would tend to condense the space in comparison to a very light 
color, but would be a better choice than a brilliant, saturated 
red orange. If all the walls are painted either hue, the room 
would appear more confined than with white because of the area 
or quantity involved. 

For average size interior spaces light colors tend to expand 
the sense of space while dark or highly saturated colors com- 
press it. The advancing or receding qualities of the hue will rein- 
force the spatial illusion and, where other factors are equal, 
may dominate. 

Changing size or area of color can be deceptive in relation to 
varying spatial conditions. A designer can easily create a beauti- 
ful and subtle scheme with small swatches of color and materials 


that will be ineffective at a larger scale. Colors will be too strong 
or too weak for the space involved. Having narrowed the range 
of selections, it is advisable to test large samples for ultimate 
lighting and spatial conditions. 

By changing the context of our colored wall to a large office, 
department store or similar space, we increase the visual field. 

A single wall may be only one very minor event in a series. The 
advancing or receding qualities of the hue may be less important 
than contrast with surrounding areas. To attract attention to the 
wall in a generously light field, we would need a dark or satu- 
rated color. In a large space our viewing distance changes. Floor- 
ing and ceiling treatments will become more important as part 

of our visual field. 

In the average shopping mall, where people are subjected to a 
barrage of visual events, one brilliant color scheme may cancel 
out another, or tend to neutralize its effectiveness. In this in- 
stance a large area of one color may be more important by con- 
trast. The more serene environment of some high-fashion stores 
often provides a respite from too much stimulation. 

The outdoor environment again changes the scale and context 
in which we see color. One of the hazards of communication 
today is the speed with which architectural news travels. The 
color scheme of a new building in New York City or Chicago 
may quickly travel to San Francisco or Seattle where the setting 


and general color climate are very different. A black painted 
steel and gray glass skyscraper that attracts little notice in the 
canyons of New York City could seem overpowering on the 
Seattle skyline. Fortunately, a few neighboring buildings of 
comparable scale have joined it to somewhat balance its visual 
impact. 

How large an area or how often a color is repeated are very 
basic decisions for organizing color in a building. In the palace 
at Jaipur in India, the repetition of white decoration and trim is 
very important in articulating the rhythmic structure of the 
building. If more white were used, it would be too competitive 
with the reddish stucco. A good balance has been found here 
but it is often lacking in Victorian structures where the trim 
overwhelms the facade. 

When architects think about color, it is often in terms of a 
blast of saturated hues. They look upon concrete, brick or wood 
as neutral backgrounds but each of these materials has color. 
Beige can be found in hundreds of variations as can gray, white 
or black. In one context they will exert a very strong influence 
while in another they will permit more saturated hues to domi- 
nate. A study of the Katsura Villa in Kyota is a revelation of 
subtle coloring and a careful balance of quantities. 

Attempts to organize and systematize color have a long his- 
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Stanley Hallet 


Dealing with color in all of its complexities. 


tory but gained impetus in the 19th century. Goethe, Ostwald, 
Pope and Munsell stand out among theorists who sought to 
bring information about color into comprehensible form. Space 
does not permit a detailed discussion of these systems. The 
double cone of Ostwald and the cylinder of Pope are helpful to 
students as conceptual models, while the Munsell system, being 
more accurate quantitatively, has been widely adopted by indus- 
try. Color eludes systemic formulas because there are so many 
variables. Existing systems are limited to the basic distinctions of 
hue, light, intensity and saturation. They do not reveal observ- 
able phenomena such as simultaneous contrast, optical mixing 
and illusions of transparency, as these are products of context. 
In trying to expand their concepts to embrace color harmony, 
the theorists part company with most artists and designers. Com- 
parisons of the work of Mondrian with Bonnard or de Kooning 
with Louise Nevelson would be fruitless in developing a concept 
of harmony. Tastefulness is a matter of fashion and pleasant- 
ness is not the goal of the painter. Paul Klee expressed well the 
suspicions of the creative artist about systems in The Thinking 
Eye: " Aside from the murderous effects of such harmony, it is 
ridiculous to claim that this sort of tone painting free from dis- 


sonance is musical. . .. The resulting chords would be compar- 
able to the yodeler . . . for it is an old story that beautiful with 
beautiful soon gets dull. ... I can only regard it as a practical 


aid, like the color scale of the chemical paint industry." 

The great influence of Gyorgy Kepes and Josef Albers as 
teachers comes from their emphasis on training the eye to see 
what color actually does. Neither created a system. Albers in the 
Interaction of Color revealed the classic exercises he developed 
for students to stimulate observation and experimentation. Many 
of them can be compared to the classic dance exercises of 
Martha Graham. They are designed to stretch the imagination 


Masjid-I-Shah, Isfahan: strength of form, 
gradually revealed intricacy and delicacy 
0f color and detail. 
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as well as train the eye. For Albers, like Klee, an understanding 
of color interval was very important for the creation of illusion, 
additive and subtractive mixing, an understanding of space, and 
above all, the relativity of color. 

Many of our changing attitudes toward color have come from 
the experimentation of painters. Their color vision stimulates 
creative designers through whose work the circle gradually 
widens in the fashion, advertising and home furnishing fields. 
One thinks immediately of the liberating influence of Matisse 
and Mondrian and the importance of their work for interiors and 
textile design. 

Art offers a great resource for our buildings and one that has 
never been fully developed in contemporary architecture. In the 
CBS building interiors, individual works have a strong impact 
by their placement and contrast with the walls. But art need not 
always be a postage stamp applied to a wall—it can become the 
wall or enrich the entire space as in Islamic architecture. Masjid- 
I-Shah in Isfahan reveals itself gradually. Seen from a distance, 
its delicate coloring and architectural form are impressive. Mov- 
ing closer, one observes the varied color and intricately detailed 
design. 

Under normal circumstances there is wide latitude in our use 
of color. There are many special purpose activities where move- 
ment is limited and our visual field is restricted. Here color, and 
the way it is used, can either support or discourage productivity. 
Sitting at a computer all day can be exhausting. Strong, vibrating 
colors or extreme light contrasts in your peripheral vision would 
be intolerable. While more restrained selections would be desir- 
able, we need not eliminate all bright colors. They can be used 
in small amounts or locations outside the immediate work area 
to provide variety. An assembly line is another example where 
one’s working area is confined. Color used within the immediate 
work station must be carefully selected for safety as well as pro- 
ductivity. But the latter will also benefit from well placed areas 
of livelier color to help counteract the boredom one experiences 
in this work. 

Color selections are critical in buildings or spaces where 
people are confined for long periods of time or are subject to 
great stress, as in hospitals, nursing homes, jails and spaceships 
and stations. Hospitals require analysis of each area because 
they include so many functions. Determinants of color use in 
each include the amount of critical work being performed, the 
degree of stress of the occupants and the length of confinement. 
Coming out of anaesthesia after surgery, one tends to be dis- 
oriented as well as very uncomfortable. Exposure to vibrating 
color schemes or startling graphic experimentation could be very 
upsetting and even harmful. A bland interior is not the answer. 
One can introduce more saturated wall colors and small areas 
of bright colors in furnishings. 

The average nursing home is a dreary place devoid of visual 
interest. If people have loved a colorful environment throughout 
life, one can’t assume that age has suddenly changed their tastes 
and interests. Confinement to the typical eye-rest blue or green 
environment is enough to depress any active person. Because 
the occupants are more limited in their movements and activi- 
ties, visual stimulation is desirable. 

Architects cannot accept inflated claims for color nor neglect 
its influence. We need a reliable basis for designing, and that 
comes from understanding color’s complexities. In addition to 
the basic distinctions of hue, light intensity and saturation that 
identify color, there are the visual and perceptual variables such 
as the quality of light, the interaction of the visual field and the 
importance of quantity. Formulas based on historical systems 
are inadequate to include observable phenomena, because the 
latter are also modified by the field. When we read about the 
influence of color—red, for example—which one of a thousand 
reds are we considering and how much red is involved? Our 
responses vary according to the way the color is used and its 
context. Color can reinforce and enrich our experience of 
architecture. The use of color is also art. O 
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Color Selection as Part of Preservation 


It can involve simple appropriateness or painstaking research. By Mary L. Oehrlein, AIA 


The dramatically expanded interest in preservation, no longer 
limited to “the home of Robert E. Lee” but now including court- 
houses, museums, railroad stations and more, has created the 
need for new skills. One seemingly simple task that arises in 
almost all projects is that of repainting. Finally, there is a rally- 
ing against such travesties as covering Victorian *gewgawdery" 
in Georgian white paint. 

How one goes about deciding what colors to use, however, 
depends on the nature of the project. If someone simply wants 
to repaint the delightfully eclectic town house in which his 
family lives, it would be foolish to go to the expense of discover- 
ing what colors were used by the original owners. It is only 
required to choose colors that are appropriate to that style and 
time, a task aided considerably by the number of pattern books 
published in the last half of the 19th century. Some offered only 
general exhortations, like this epigrammatic admonition in 
Palliser's Model Homes of 1883: “It requires as much judgment 
and taste to paint a house, so as to bring out the detail, and give 
the desired effect, as it does to design one." 

Others went much further, often prescribing specific color 
theory and choices. For example, Exterior Decoration, originally 
published by paint manufacturer F. W. Devoe & Co. in 1885 
and recently reissued by the Athenaeum Library of Philadelphia, 
instructs: “Many colors are entirely unsuited for exterior deco- 
ration, notably the primary colors in their lighter shades. Light 
colors require handling with the greatest care if lifeless harsh- 
ness, a hard outline and chilling effect are to be avoided, while 
all contrast of very light with very dark colors, with either pre- 
dominating in quantity, are equally objectionable." Most pattern 
books showed drawings of various houses, sometimes even in 
color, accompanied by detailed descriptions. 

In another type of situation, my firm was hired to suggest 
colors for Percy Cottage, a house being reconstructed from the 
ground up by the Rugby, Tenn., restoration association. There 
was nothing left to suggest what the original color scheme had 
been, so we surveyed the rest of the 1880s town to develop an 
appropriate palette. 

But when restoration is the goal, the proper colors must be 
ascertained scientifically. Previous paint coatings must be exam- 
ined not only for color but for texture, degree of glossiness and 
basic composition, all of which are necessary to recreate the 
coating with modern materials. 

The process of paint analysis is relatively simple but pains- 
taking. A shallow bevel is cut through all of the paint layers with 
a surgical scalpel and the layers are then examined with a hand- 
held microscope. The layers can often be distinguished by the 
accumulated dirt that keeps one layer from bonding with another 
perfectly. The amount of dirt can also be used to determine 
how long a given layer remained exposed before repainting. 

There are a number of reasons to determine each layer instead 
of just the original one and to do so for each painted surface 


Ms. Oehrlein is a principal of Building Conservation Technology, 
Inc., a Washington, D.C.-based consulting firm for restoration 
and rehabilitation, 
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instead of only one per room. In the first place, all parts of a 
room were not necessarily painted the same color. The trim or 
sash was frequently painted a different color from the wall. 
Some paint layers may be stripped or deteriorated. The layers 
may be missing from one place, yet be found elsewhere. Unlike 
today, when people strip paint completely off woodwork as a 
matter of course if they can afford it, in the past only paint that 
was badly deteriorated was stripped. 

There is also the problem of additions and alterations. Not 
only will making a complete layering sequence of paint help 
avoid mistakes such as painting a room the color of a later 
alteration, but it can be an archeological tool as well. Those 
elements missing paint layers, having inconsistent layering 
sequences or having excessive paint layers are immediately 
identified as alterations. In situations where the chosen restora- 
ration date is later than the original construction date of the 
structure, recording of all layers becomes imperative. 

Examining the layers is important to document what kinds of 
decorative painting was done. Painting of a surface to imitate 
wood grain or marble was common throughout the 18th and 
19th centuries, not only for trim but on walls and floors as well. 
Sometimes it was used as an all-over pattern, sometimes sepa- 
rated into panels with painted moldings or divided with color 
changes to imitate marquetry. Stencil work and murals often 
consist of several layers of paint built up to create the desired 
colors and patterns. Another technique called glazing or scum- 
bling put a regular coat down first, then used thinned paint for 
an overlayer that would let the underlayer partially show through. 

When the layer or layers to be reproduced are determined, 
however, there is still the question of how much the original 
paint has changed from its original color. The color may have 
faded or darkened (all paints containing oil have a tendency to 
darken and yellow). The most extreme color changes generally 
occur with the blues and greens. The yellow and red pigments 
used in most cases were pigments such as French ochre, yellow 
iron oxide, red iron oxide and red lead—all of which are rela- 
tively stable. The major blue pigment used was Prussian blue, 
which fades easily in sunlight but regains some of its color in 
darkness. When blue yellows, it can often be mistaken for green. 
And, on the other hand, a green color consisting of Prussian 
blue and chrome yellow can appear blue through the fading of 
the yellow. The degree of color change depends on the type of 
oil used, the pigments, the presence of glazes, the build-up of 
dirt and, in some cases, exposure to pollution. 

It is common practice, therefore, to search out paint coatings 
thicker than normal, such as drips or runs, edges of doors and 
crevices of moldings, where the interior of the paint film has not 
been exposed to light. By examining many samples, it is possible 
to measure the degree of color change. It is also possible to 
bleach some of the darkened colors or reduce the yellowing 
through exposure to ultra-violet light. But this is risky and can 
result in washed out colors. 

When the color is determined, it must be translated into a 
modern equivalent. My firm uses the Munsell System of Color 
Notation for its large variety, over 1,600 color chips. The match- 


ing process should be done under natural light or a light source 
with color balance near natural light. Modern pigments in par- 
ticular change appearance under different light sources. In addi- 
tion to color, the other qualities of the paint must be considered. 
It was not uncommon for an exterior paint coating to have a 
sand finish in an attempt to imitate stone. One late 19th century 
frame house we worked on had its entire exterior painted with a 
sand finish to imitate limestone with brownstone trim. Interior 
finishes, on the other hand, often retain brush marks due to the 
use of “short” paint, one which contained little oil. These 
finishes tend to have a flat rather than glossy finish. The degree 
of gloss can be difficult to ascertain, as paints often change their 
reflectance through time and exposure. 

Testing for paint composition is quite simple and involves 
dropping a small fragment of the paint into muriatic acid. Water 
mediums will totally dissolve, while oil will be unaffected. But 
to make old paint look authentic, especially if the building pre- 
dates the 1860s, it is necessary to duplicate the qualities of 
hand-mixed paint in which often there were left large particles 
of undispersed pigment giving the paint surface a variegated 
color and sometimes translucent appearance. Machine-mixed 
paint with homogenous colors similar to modern paints became 
available after the 1860s. The last stage, of course, is the actual 
repainting. Paint is oil or water based, depending on the original, 


The dining room ceiling of the 1850s San Francisco but it should never be latex. Paint is applied with brushes, not 
Plantation in Reserve, La., required scraping away rollers or sponges. Most important, the process of matching the 
three layers of paint to find the original pattern color chip to actual new paint is done as arduously as matching 
(immediately above) before it could be restored by the historic color. Unfortunately, the game can be, and too often 
the author’s firm to its glory (top). is, lost in the last inning. O 
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E the half century or so following the California Gold Rush, 
more than 16,000 Victorian houses are said to have been built 
in San Francisco. There was new wealth, the steam-powered jig- 
saw and color. Even at its height, this raised eyebrows. The 
California Architect and Building News of April 1885 com- 


plained: “We have from time to time called attention to the crazy 


style of architecture adopted by a few of our young would-be 
architects. One of the principal ingredients . . . is to cover the 
buildings . . . with a bountiful supply of paint, using more colors 
by far than the tailor who designed Joseph's coat. . . . Every- 
thing that is loud is in fashion. ... The upper stories аге... 
painted into uncouth panels of yellow and brown, while gables 
and dormers are adorned, not with tasteful picturesque designs 
but with monotonous sunbursts and flaming fans." 

For the past 10 years, the San Franciscans have been repaint- 
ing them, salvaging what were referred to in post-World War I 
Bay Area as “McKinley’s stinkers" and were covered with war 
surplus gray paint, asbestos shingles and aluminum siding. Some 
are redone according to historical research, some by personal 
taste or "artistic vision." Some the best have been documented 
in a slim, coffee-table volume called Painted Ladies: San Fran- 
cisco's Resplendent Victorians, to be published this month by 
E. P. Dutton. Architectural photographer Morley Baer took the 
pictures and collaborated with Elizabeth Pomada and Michael 
Larsen on the text. 


graphs by Morley Baer 


€ 1978 Photo 
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The ‘Painted Ladies’ 
Of San Francisco 
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COLOR | 
COMES TO ANDERSEN 
PERMA-SHIELD 


if 
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Now theres a Perma-Shield 
Casement and 

Awning Window for 

сонан KÎ designs. 


Wood, brick, stone, masonry—Andersen® 
Perma-Shield® Casement and Awning Windows 
in our Terratone color blend beautifully with 
almost any commercial and institutional 
building material. 

And equally important is | А 
the ability of this earth-tone um "thy uim 
to bring out the low main- x u iy, 
tenance advantages of i irem: а 
Perma-Shield rigid vinyl. мелема "ad 

So you not only have эп — 
windows with color, but 
long-life windows designed 
not to chip, blister or peel. 
Not to rust, pit or corrode. 

And, unlike leaky, drafty 
windows, Perma-Shield 
Casement and Awning 
Windows in Terratone are 
designed to save on owner heating bills. 

Beneath their rigid vinyl sheath lies a wood 
core, one of nature's best insulators. 

And they're built two times more 
weathertight than recognized air-infiltration 
standards. To help seal out drafts and dust, help 
save on heating and cooling costs. 

With optional double-pane insulating glass, 
they provide a major part of the fuel-saving 
benefits of storm windows, without the bother. 

And inside, there's Andersen wood trim that 
can be stained or painted to match any decor. 

So now you have Perma-Shield Casement and 
Awning Windows in a Terratone color, designed 
for commercial and institutional construction. 

For more information (and a first-hand look), 
see your Andersen Distributor. He's in the 
Yellow Pages under “Windows.” 


The beautiful,carefree way to save fuel. 


Andersen Windowalls 


Printing limitations prohibit exact color duplication. 
Use actual sample for building specifications. 

50110 Copyright © Andersen Corp., Bayport, Minn. 1975. 
Circle 27 on information card 
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SOMETHING TO 
THINK ABOUT 


KOCH+LOW/Y INC 


THE PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 


BEFORE YOU 
SPECIFY YOUR 
NEXT FIXTURE 


940 Third Ave., New York 10022 « 1245 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 60654 e Pacific Design Center, 8687 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 


OF MODERN LIGHTING 


Showrooms: 

New York » Chicago * Los Angeles 
San Francisco «Dallas 

Atlanta * Miami * Cincinnati 


oM 
The Chrome Finish 


There's only one right way to get a good, 
durable chrome finish on steel, and that's 
by applying a layer of copper and a layer 
of nickel under the chrome. With each 
layer thoroughly buffed before the next is 
applied. This kind of quality gives Koch + 
є Lowy chrome lamps 

== ar © a deeper, richer color 
72 апа а smoother 

| longer-lasting finish. 


The Brass Finish 


Koch + Lowy lamps that look brass are 
brass. Thirty-one years of experience has 
taught us how to slow the natural brass 
tarnishing process. We coat the polished 
brass with a special clear lacquer, and 
then bake it to a hard finish. 


The Glass 


hand-blown. This allows for specialized 
design. And subtle nuances of texture, 
tone and color in the glass itself. Obvious 
quality your clients will see and recognize. 


All glass used in Koch + Lowy lamps is 


The Heft 


The quality that goes into every Koch + 
Lowy lamp can be felt when you pick one 
up. Try the "heft-test" against one of our 
competitors. Feel which is heavier. 
Then judge for yourself. 


The Arrival 


Each Koch+Lowy lamp is specially 
packed in foam, shrink-wrap or other 
cushioning material. Then they're 
carefully boxed and shipped. 


The Swivel 


Koch + Lowy swivel lamps have a superb 
enclosed swivel. With all parts of solid 
brass. Completely machined so they're 
free of sand holes and cracks. 

Koch + Lowy swivels are virtually 
indestructible. They will never sag, droop 
or flop. Never need adjustment. And they 
are noiselessly-smooth thanks to nylon 
seating-rings. One more reason why 
Koch + Lowy lamps are a lifetime value. 
As functional as they are beautiful. 


A Final Reminder 


Don't confuse wattage with lighting. In the 
right lamp even 30 watts can provide 
sufficient lumens for reading. Proper lamp 
design can utilize the wattage to its fullest. 
For brightness. For special effects. Or as 
an art form. And no one does more with 
lighting than Koch + Lowy. 


The Koch + Lowy collection of classic 
lighting is designed to coordinate with 
traditional and contemporary decor. 
Inspect it at our showrooms around the 
country or write under your letterhead for 
our 136 page catalogue. For your special 
large-scale lighting requirements we 
can start with your designs or 

ours, and do all the contract work. 
At Koch + Lowy we do it all .... 
right here in the U.S.A. 


You can't make a quality 
lamp with substandard 
wiring. So all our wiring, 
Sockets, switches and connectors mo 
meet and often exceed -- 
UL standards. 


n 


nt > 
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Our new 32-page 1977 supplement 
ıs ready. Ask for it. 


This relatively simple but superbly designed bank is a striking example of the manner 
in which Terne roofing can become an integral part of a total architectural concept. 


Aesthetics aside however, Terne also has certain outstanding functional 
characteristics. Among these are great tensile strength combined with light weight 
and a low coefficient of expansion; exceptional resistance to corrosive attack, and a 
durability measured in generations rather than years. 


Terne roofs are also relatively inexpensive when judged by the standards of those to 
whom ultimate performance is no less significant than initial cost. 


Citizens’ Bank, N.A., Readington Township, New Jersey 
Finne · Lyman · Finne - Reese, 
Architects-Engineers, Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Roofer: J. Strober and Sons, Ringoes, New Jersey FOLLANSBEE STEEL CORPORATION * FOLLANSBEE, WEST VIRGINIA 
Photographs by Otto Baitz 


PRICE 
FORM, COLOR, 
FUNCTION? 
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The Design Log: A New Informational Tool 


By Mayer Spivack 


In the past dozen years, clients have come to demand more 
sophisticated approaches to programming and design, especially 
of buildings with complex social and physical requirements. As 
specialization increases, so does the volume and complexity of 
information the architect must manage. It thus becomes neces- 
sary for the modern architectural firm to have some formal 
means of controlling, recording and retrieving successful and 
unsuccessful solutions for current problems or similar to those it 
may face in the future. 

The design log method is such a tool. It is a systematic 
approach to design which integrates information about user 
needs with traditional architectural programming and design. 
The design log is a record of observations, diagnoses, prescrip- 
tions and performance specifications for each space. These 
specifications, when transformed into question form, can later 
be used in making postoccupancy evaluations. The more proj- 
ects conducted under the design log method, the more easily 
information can be transferred from job to job (so long as they 
are similar), and the faster will be the learning curve of both 
architect and client. 

The design log may be employed either to generate and doc- 
ument an architectural program which includes behavioral in- 
formation, or to record design decisions in response to a pre- 
existing architectural program. It may not be used as a substitute 
for an architectural program. Program requirements may be 
enriched in later design phases, while the new material is doc- 
umented in the design log. 

The log itself is a simple thing: It consists of sheets of paper 
clipped into a binder which together give a verbal picture of the 
design and its user requirements. The design log excerpts which 
follow are from an interior renovation project. The log for a new 
construction effort would include more categories, and if begun 
as a preprogramming system, the scale, scope and kind of re- 
corded information would change and evolve as the design 
process advances, perhaps beginning with the feasibility studies 
and site evaluations. 

The architectural task is divided into subsections by any use- 
ful set of functional categories. Each subsection is addressed in 
the following sequence: 

* Observations are made about the space as it is conventionally 
used. This will include information from other job experiences 
and expert knowledge. 

* Behaviorally related performance requirements and objectives 
are listed. 

* Generic design specifics are outlined that allow the designers 
a range of options. 

* Exact design and/or materials specifications are recorded. 

A recent interior design log for the “quiet room” of a 
pediatric psychiatry unit of the New England Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Stoneham, Mass., produced the example abridged below. 
(Materials specifications had not yet been provided. ) 


Mr. Spivack is director of the unit of environmental analysis and 
design at the laboratory of community psychiatry, Harvard 
medical school. As a private behavioral consultant, his office is 
initiating a national design log data bank. 
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Observations (diagnosis): The strategy of isolation in the quiet 
room is currently employed for any of the following purposes: 
to calm an overexcited child; to reduce sensory input; to sepa- 
rate fighting children; to contain hostility with impunity; as nega- 
tive reinforcement in behavior therapy; to make things easier for 
staff; as punishment which the child may feel is unfair, or at the 
request of the child. 

The existing seclusion room, the “blue room,” carries a be- 
havioral message in its design and furnishings. It is indestruc- 
tible, barren, hard and uncomfortable. A child confined there is 
“told” that this is not a refuge, that he (there are no girls in 
residence) is bad or impotent and incapable of positive interac- 
tions with others, that he is rejected. He is expected to be de- 
structive, to have no soft emotions requiring warmth and com- 
fort, no gentleness. The room forces the child toward antisocial, 
asocial or self-involved behaviors, which resemble the behaviors 
and symptoms his hospitalization was intended to cure. 

Performance requirements (prescription): A quiet room should 
replace the existing blue room. Considerable staff dissatisfaction 
with isolating a child in a punitive environment led to the sug- 
gestion that if isolation is the option of choice, it should be done 
in the “best room in the house.” 

The quiet room should be cozy, soft, sparsely and safely fur- 
nished so as to seem simple and uncluttered, but not barren. 


Injecting user needs into design 
decisions and recording them 
for subsequent reference and use. 


Whereas the old blue room was unfriendly, the new quiet room 
should appear inviting and comfortable, a place of refuge and 
recuperation, where a child can escape sensory overload, find 
protection, read quietly, nap, be near an observer or sit inti- 
mately with an adult protector. When brought to the quiet room, 
a child should feel, “Oh, she (he) saved me,” rather than, “Oh 
that meanie has locked me up again.” 

A good place for the quiet room is adjacent to the director's 
office, the person with the most responsibility. It assures that the 
room will not be misused for punishment, and that no child will 
be purposely or accidentally locked in or kept there beyond a 
reasonable time. 

Generic specifications (treatment): The quiet room is a space 
just large enough for one adult and one child without necessarily 
invading the child’s personal, intimate space. It should be visible 
from the director’s office, through an observation window. It 
should have a bench, horseshoe-shaped and well padded, with 
under-bench locked storage in at least two compartments. One 
of the storage spaces should be permanently locked and used as 
storage; the other may be locked or left accessible to the chil- 
dren. The accessible compartment should be divided so that it is 
too small to hold a child. The dividers must be permanent. The 


other compartment must have at least two two-inch diameter 
(no larger) air holes. 

All exposed surfaces of the bench seat should be upholstered 
in foam-padded carpeting. Carpet must meet carpet to avoid 
smashed fingers and slamming lids. Carpeting should continue 
around edges and fasten from within. There should be no tacks, 
staples or nails in places that are accessible to children. Seating 
surfaces should receive at least two layers of undercarpet foam 
padding. 

Fitted cushions of polyurethane foam should be four inches 
thick, covered with nonabsorbing removable washable covers, 
and there should be a minimum of six throw pillows, made of 
durable materials, easy to replace. There should be storage in 
the locked side of the bench for fitted cushions, throw pillows, a 
few books and approximately one cubic foot of additional mov- 
able materials. 

Wall to wall carpeting should be continuous with the bench, 
extending upward on the window wall to form a window seat or 
window shelf. To avoid disorientation and to hide stains, floor/ 
bench/window seat carpeting color should be a darker shade 
and hue than carpeting on walls and ceiling. The latter should be 
acoustically nonreflective. 

The room should have a solid door with good sound insula- 
tion characteristics (equivalent to 1.5 inches of solid wood), 
and be well gasketed at sides, top and bottom. The door should 
open inward and have low-torque handles on both sides. No 
lock. 

There should be dimmer-controlled incandescent lighting in 
inaccessible wall washing ceiling fixtures and an earphone jack 
outlet so that a child may listen to music through earphones or 
a small removable accessory speaker. 

Quiet air circulation can be furnished by an air circulating 
system within the building or by a window airconditioner. Win- 
dows should be openable. 

As a result of relocating the quiet room and staff room, a new 
space will be created, called the quiet room extension. It will 
serve as the entryway to the director’s office and a quiet nook 
just outside the quiet room. When the quiet room is not in use, 
its door may be left open providing a continuous, somewhat pro- 
tected quiet end of the activities room, a place for reading, 
watching fish in the aquarium, quiet talk, resting and escape 
without isolation. 

Generic specifications of the quiet room extension will include 
giving a sense of connection between the activities room and the 
quiet room through materials and colors; providing a sense of 
protected shelter and semiprivacy through partial visual barriers 
(a laboratory grade unbreakable aquarium, 50 gallons or larger; 
a planter large enough to enclose one 18-inch plant pot and sev- 
eral 12-inch pots; a built-in bookcase; one giant bean bag chair 
with sealed seams; one additional child-size bean bag chair if 
space permits; low-level wall-washing lighting, plus incandescent 
reading light on a dimmer switch). Carpeting should be the 
same as that in the activities room. (End of log.) 

An advantage of the design log is that the design process and 
its progress may be examined at any stage in the writing of the 
log, allowing greater control for management. The job captain 
can quickly evaluate progress, the designer can know where he 
left off, after an interruption of weeks or days, and the client can 
confirm assumptions and choices. 

In developing the log for any setting, the architect must be- 
come deeply familiar with the daily round of life in the popula- 
tion which is to be "fitted" by the new design, so that the result- 
ing log verbally communicates an image of the building for the 
client which enriches the client's understanding of the occupants' 
requirements in precise and practical terms. This requires the 
log writer to interview occupants in order to understand and 
predict their moment to moment behavior, and then reassure the 
client that the appropriate environment is not more expensive 
than one which throws users into conflict with their settings. 


As the observers, architects and client collect information 
about the probable uses of the new space, they should try to 
predict those uses in the greatest possible detail: mapping, role 
playing and behavioral modeling (a technique in which the de- 
signers go through motions attributed to the users in an attempt 
to see through their eyes, feel through their limbs and sense 
their needs.) 

Because information will tend to come in unevenly, the design 
team may begin schematics as early as possible on several fronts, 
while other parts of the design log are still in earliest stages. The 
same people who produce the design log (or as many of them as 
possible) will participate in schematics. 

As the schematics are produced and specifications are trans- 
lated into drawings, designers make decisions. For every line 
drawn, there is at the bottom a reason, which can always be ex- 
pressed in words. An example, for the design of a hospital, a 
design log reads: “Include a small kitchen and eating space for 
each service, so that patients and patients' families may have the 
opportunity for normal-seeming interactions over the hospitable 
and tension-releasing coffee pots, teacups and light food. Being 
a patient or a visitor is an anxiety-ridden state. Having ordinary 
things to do in an ordinary place makes it possible to relate in 


Use of the log can help clear 
up misunderstandings that arise 
during the construction process. 


an ordinary way, for a while forgetting the disease and feeling 
more healthy. A service designed around these principles will 
produce healthier patients with brighter outlooks sooner than 
those without." 

As the design log and the schematics grow together, it is wise 
to consider calling in, or recalling, a behavioral consultant to re- 
view the information in the log. At this point, a talented consult- 
ant can save the client money and help the architect produce a 
more effective building by suggesting simpler and less expensive 
solutions to chosen behavioral goals. 

Any changes which emerge from the meetings are incor- 
porated into the schematics, and architect and behavioral con- 
sultant meet with the client, who reviews the minutes of the ar- 
chitect/consultant meeting and the design log, while looking at 
the schematics and commenting on the outcome. In these meet- 
ings, the client and the architect can consolidate their thinking 
about the new space, largely eliminating last-minute misunder- 
standings and changes. 

The design team now proceeds on its own, just as in ordinary 
practice. During construction crises between client and contrac- 
tor, the design log can serve as a valuable reference for the ar- 
chitect. If misunderstandings occur, they will tend to be seen by 
the client as true misunderstandings, not as a withholding of in- 
formation or incompetence on the part of the architect. Since the 
client has been included in each step of the conceptual process, 
there can be no argument that he was not informed or asked his 
opinion. Should serious disagreements arise, the behavioral con- 
sultant may be called upon to offer opinions about the behavioral 
outcomes of conflicting design preferences. 

After the new occupants take possession of the building and 
move in, they will often interpret the space in their own ways, 
arranging furniture according to their experience of other build- 
ings and their expectations of how this one will work. 

To increase the likelihood that the building will be used as 
intended, and will therefore best support the behavior of its 
occupants, the new users should be provided with operating 
manuals, which can be derived from the design log. Each room 
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should also be provided with a damage-resistant sheet describing 
the use of that space. The architect can also hold a few orienta- 
tion question and answer sessions for the whole staff or other 
occupants in the first week, explaining the use of the manual and 
why the novel procedure has been adopted. 

In the first months of occupancy, many unanticipated prob- 
lems may arise. For this reason, when negotiating the original 
architectural design contract, the client should be encouraged to 
contract for several months of collaborative final tuning of the 
building. Any postoccupancy tuning should be entered as a post- 
script to the design log. During this period, the architect should 
be held blameless (by written agreement) for the changes de- 
sired by the new occupants or the client, and should be restricted 
to superficial ones. During this stage, the building has a real 
chance to adapt to the needs of the users rather than forcing 
users to adapt their behaviors to the needs of the building. 

After at least one year has passed, the building will have be- 
gun to acquire “a behavioral patina." People have established 
their niches, and feel comfortable (or uncomfortable, as the case 
may be). Furnishings have settled in their places. It is time to go 
back and take a second look. For the architect who has the in- 
tention of building more buildings of this type, albeit with varia- 
tions for different clients, this may be the most important use of 
the design log. 

By turning the original design assertions into questions, each 
category of the design log may itself be turned into part of a 
schedule of questions with which to evaluate the building. The 
form of the evaluation document will exactly parallel the form 
of the design log. 

It is preferable to have a disinterested person or team perform 
the evaluation rather than the architect. No architectural firm 
can be truly unbiased about its own work, and the firm will 
usually learn more from an outside investigation. A trained 
behavioral scientist will do the most effective job given the in- 
formation-cum-questionnaire provided by the design log. 


Architectural artwork from the 
past, engineered for today. 


No. 414 The Shell and Bellflower Cornice Moulding 
has been favored in every period of architecture. 
Below it is the No. 150 Accessory Moulding in the ever 
popular trellis design. 

No. 703 Niche Cap and Casings. This beautifully 
designed and pre-engineered shell makes a fine 
doorway or wall niche. 


For information on our complete line write: 


FOCAL POINT inc. 


4870 S. Atlanta Rd. Smyrna, Georgia 30080 404 351-0820 
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The evaluation should result in a space by space analysis of 
the intentions of the client and architect. All of the original gen- 
eric specifications should be reconsidered as working hypotheses, 
and the performance requirements which precede them reinter- 
preted as questions. For example, in the quiet room log, the 
performance requirement describes the environmental qualities 
the new space should achieve. Behaviors associated with these 
qualities are defined: “Read quietly ... nap... sit intimately 
with an adult protector." 

The evaluator might ask, do children ever read in the new 
quiet room? Can an overexcited child be calmed enough in this 
setting to actually nap. or is this specification too optimistic? Do 
children allow or invite the close comfort of adult “protectors” 
in this space, or is the room too small, making them feel smoth- 
ered, trapped or claustrophobic and making the adult seem an 
intruder? 

Going back to the observations for more questions is also 
valuable. What are the staff/ patient interactions that result in the 
use of the new quiet room? How do they compare with the orig- 
inal space? What are the implications of these uses (or therapeu- 
tic strategies) for the child, and how do they affect him? Was a 
"best room" strategy appropriate? Why? Why not? What has 
been the result of this decision on the functioning of the thera- 
peutic program? 

The generic specifications give rise to more evaluation ques- 
tions. "Provide horseshoe-shaped, well padded bench, covered 
in carpet... ." Do children urinate when upset, regressing under 
stress, damaging the carpeting and foam padding? "Provide . . . 
carpeting . . . extending upward on window wall to form win- 
dow seat... .” Do children use the window seat and window? 
Are they typically inwardly or outwardly focused when in the 
quiet room? 

The potential list of evaluation questions would cover many 
more pages. It would include evaluations of materials specifica- 
tions (not yet provided by the architect at this writing), perhaps 
resembling: Does the carpeting selected retain urine odors after 
shampooing? Do children experience roughness or itchiness on 
elbows, chin or knees when lying on the bench? Is the acoustic 
absorbancy of the carpeted space too dead-feeling? Does it feel 
like a closet and frighten children? 

A significant and useful aspect of the system is that it allows 
information to be recorded in book form and easily stored and 
processed by a work processing minicomputer. The whole log 
may be organized, produced and recalled at the same minicom- 
puter terminal. Vast amounts of data can thus be stored and 
cross-referenced from job to job, put into similar categories and 
recalled at a later time. A national design log data bank is being 
initiated to store and distribute design log evaluation and specifi- 
cation information. 

By combining the information-generating and recording proc- 
ess of the design log with the information manipulation and re- 
trieving potential of the word processing computer, significant 
benefit may accrue both to the architects and to architecture. As 
more projects are conducted with this proposed system and 
stored centrally in a national data bank, the learning curves of 
architects and their clients will accelerate. Experience shared 
through evaluation will rapidly build the expertise of architects, 
government agencies and institutions, creating more effective 
and better architecture. Û 


Competition 
in the ENR 500 
circuit is tough. 


During the past year we won the nod from 32% of the nation’s 
52 largest design-constructors to supply their E&O coverage. 
Among ENR's top 500* firms, Shand, Morahan's share of 
clients grew to an impressive 28% in the same period. 

What's the competitive edge that 


keeps attracting not only the largest E 
architectural and construction firms ut 


but firms of all sizes to our E&O 
liability program? It's insurance care- Shand Morahan 
fully customized by experts for the 3 


broadest possible coverage; with keeps winning 


limits of $20,000,000 or more. Add = 
our competitive rates and you have h b atch 

an E&O program that’s way better t e i-i m es. 
than par. And our quick, courteous 
service makes the business of pro- 
fessional liability a pleasure. 

Shand, Morahan & Company is 
already the second largest under- 
writing manager for Architects and 
Engineers Professional Liability E&O 
in the U.S. Is the number one pro on 
the tour getting worried? He should be. 
After all, we're winning more and more 
big matches from him every day. 

Have your agent or broker call us 
and find out why. 


"Engineering News-Record, May 18, 1978 


Ке 
EXIT Shand, Morahan & Company, Inc. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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Extra copies available, 


THE MID-MAY JOURNAL—An annual of emergent design directions 
and critical essays. A meaningful gift to a local library, school, archi- en 
Lower, bulk prices available, too! 


tecture enthusiast or interested client. 


TO ORDER: Write Circulation Manager, А!А Journal, 1735 New York Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20006. 


Why let the perimeter problems of a 
project stifle your originality? 


Levolor helps set you free. With 
more than 200 colors and finishes 
from the boldness of our new 
mirror-like finish, Kroma, to the 
gentlest of earthtones. 


No matter what shape your windows 
are in, we have ideas for them 
‚whether they're arched, inclined, 
traditional or even horizontal skylights. 


Yet while gaining originality you 


Levolor Blinds won't throw practicality to the wind. 


( onic s/t а! т 
AC 1 115 CIAA y 


m m Levolor helps any commercial 
contract with qualities such as low 
maintenance, energy conservation 


and an excellent cost/life ratio 


Like to be original? Then go tothe @ 
source. Write to us — we'll do all we 
can to make your schemes come true. 
Levolor Lorentzen, Inc. 

720 Monroe St., Hoboken, N.J. 07030 
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Powerful ‘Little Steps’ to 
End Destruction ‘Nonsense’ 


Earthscape: A Manual of Environmental 
Planning. John Ormsbee Simonds. New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. 340 pp. $24.95. 


Probably the most remarkable thing 
about this fabulous book is that it exists. 
That is, it is about total environmental 
planning and design as an art, and by a 
master who actually works at that art 
daily and has already spent years at it— 
and at big scale for clients public and 
private, while during all that time the 
critics of our civilization were saying that 
it is an incurable mess. They have said 
this is “not really” the responsibility of 
architects or of anybody else, but we 
ought to take “an interest.” 

In consequence of this general attitude, 
the monuments (and ordinary marks) of 
civilization are so utterly defenseless that 
in 1978 we witness the dismantling of the 
Parthenon against utter destruction in 
consequence of the new technological 
barbarians, thus losing, so to speak, the 
architectural flagship of all Western 
“civilization,” and with hardly a squawk. 
But with the appearance of John 
Simonds’ book, we know that positive, 
organized “environmental planning and 
design” are here and that we can begin to 
stop this kind of criminal nonsense of 
destruction. 

What the book brings home to us is 
how unusual it is to just be sane. Simonds 
started in 1935 as a landscape architect, 
became a highly eminent one, but found 
that his landscape plans were losing out 
against a generally disintegrating earth- 
scape all around them and through them; 
so he decided to work on that. And since 
this work is a several times larger assign- 
ment, he decided he had to meet it not 
with bigger words but in an organized 
way, step by step. (Most illuminating is 
the power of little steps.) 

The first of these steps was to organize, 
with others, a firm called the Environ- 
mental Planning & Design Partnership. It 
gave him enough positive and successful 
experiences to write a book, thus recruit- 
ing allies into the ranks. But just in de- 
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scribing it, he found he had to strip for 
action, cutting down an initial literary 
essay to the clean bones of a “manual” or 
“primer.” It gives the picture beautifully 
by describing what has to be done and 
how and in what order and with what 
resources that exist. 

And before Simonds even begins, he 
sets a positive tone. Along with specific 
admission of all the difficulties of con- 
tamination and blunders and despolia- 
tions and waste and sprawl and the rest, 
his introduction declares that “these are 
times of great promise” and in effect gives 


notice that we simply have “not yet begun 
to fight.” 

So he systematically divides the book 
into 10 main chapters (and a couple of 
auxiliaries). Of the 10, each deals with 
some basic element or factor that has a 
way of getting into most or all of the proj- 
ects that we plan. Things like earth, air, 
water or movements of planned commu- 
nity, urbanization or conservation. Of 
each he gives you a wonderfully succinct 
but rounded description and for each he 
gives you experienced steps to take, ex- 

continued on page 84 


Tallgrass Prairie: The Inland Sea. Patricia D. Duncan. Kansas City, Mo.: Lowell 
Press, 1978. 113 pp. $20: “Long ago America’s mountains found their champion in 
John Muir. The sea, too, found its interpreter much later in Rachael Carson. And 
now give thanks, what some have called ‘the inland sea’ has, at last, acquired its own 
authentic voice in the person of Patricia Duncan," says Stewart L. Udall in the foreword 
to this most beautiful book. The author/photographer (the wife of Herbert E. Dun- 
can, FAIA) has devoted almost a decade to her subject. She created a major exhibi- 
tion for the Smithsonian Institution on the tallgrass prairie which has toured the 
country for two years (see July '76, p. 172). In this book, replete with stunning 
photographs, she adds word pictures, describing the prairie's people and their inter- 
actions with the land, its sunrises and sunsets, sounds and smells, clouds and winds, 
moods and forms (a native schoolhouse, ca. 1880, near Strong City, Kan., depicted 
above). When Duncan walks the prairie, she says that she's “an excited child on an 
Easter egg hunt." The prairie, she says, is “my theater, my stage, my drama." The 


book conveys her excitement, wonder and love and her deep desire to make the grass- 
lands into a national park. The temptation is just to look and look again at Duncan's 
fascinating photographs, but the admonition is to read and ponder her words as well. 
The book would make a welcome Christmas gift. 


Automatically closes doors for 


plus the convenience of a door that 
opens and remains open without spring pressure 


ar t 


New LCN Swing-Free Sentronic 


The LCN Swing Free is a patented Closer Arm 
that works in conjunction with 4330 MED and ME 
Sentronic? closers. It complies with life safety 
codes requiring automatic closing to help protect 
patients from fire and smoke. The unique Swing 
Free arm can be disengaged from closer control 
allowing the door to swing open and close with tomatically closes the door 

no spring pressure from 0° to 90°. Makes it easier from its hold open position 

for patients, handicapped and staff to pass The swing free function is easily reset by simply 


through the doorway, and lets the door stand open at pushing open the door. Send for information. 


LCN Closers, Princeton, Illinois 61356 
LCN Closers of Canada, LTD., Mississauga, Ontario L5G 4L5 


any desired position 

Should the fire detection 
system go into alarm, the 
Swing Free Arm is engaged 
by MED or ME Sentronic clos- 
ers (see illustration), and au- 
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pedients to use, right people to consult 
and all at the proper time. With all this, 
he manages, by association with a genius 
designer, Tom White, to run in a com- 
bined bibliography, commentary and in- 
spiration along the margin of the page. 
Case studies are a clincher, and he uses 
eight. Pages are generous and uncrowded, 
and you are tempted to read chapters, 
such as the 40 pages on water, to your 
wife, Some “manual” that. 

And there is a lot of tact. Jobs to do 
are described but with no prescription as 
to which profession grabs which of them; 
government departments are described as 
“helpful” to get you to convey to them 
your self-fulfilling expectation that they 
will be just that. 

Perhaps what I have said will give the 
main characteristics of a wonderfully in- 
spiring book, all based on fact. But one 
wonders what the architectural profession 
as a whole will do to share or take the 
leadership. For there are negative atti- 
tudes to be forgot. Thus in a recent maga- 
zine some leading architects are described 
as agreeing to “accept architecture as an 
art and to reject it as a tool for the crea- 
tion of a social Utopia.” Well, under some 
interpretations that could be all right. But 
if anything like Simonds’ view of total 
surroundings is to be regarded as a 
dreamy Utopia, that can be all wrong. 

His actions are in the tradition of big 
actions in the past. Thus even Pharaoh’s 
pyramid was a public works project 
which was thought to be of indispensable 
use to the state. The Parthenon gave a 
beautiful home to Athena, “the dear Koré 
that lives among us,” but she was ex- 
pected to protect the town. That women 
and children helped to move stones to the 
site of the cathedral was because the 
cathedral so beautifully prefigured 
Heaven as the Utopia of all. A healthy, 
realistic environmentalism promises a 
beautiful scene on a far larger stage. And 
it’s coming, because of intense desire all 
around. No more fouled Parthenons, or 
“Love Canals” that malform the kids. 
Those about to fall behind on this biggest 
expedition ever will lose influence as well 
as standing, and had better catch up! 
They'll love the fun! Douglas Haskell, 
FAIA 


Passive Design Ideas for the Energy Con- 
scious Architect. Walter M. Kroner, AIA, 
and David Haviland. Rockville, Md.: Na- 
tional Solar Heating and Cooling Infor- 
mation Center, 1978. Variously paged. 
Free. 

If an architect “fully understands nat- 
ural energies such as sun and wind" and 
is able “to respond to them, through pas- 
sive design, in all phases of planning, de- 
sign and construction," he can extend 
energy savings far beyond those achieved 
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in such construction improvements as up- 
grading insulation and adding weather- 
stripping. 

Kroner and Haviland illustrate their 
energy-saving proposals by comparing the 
concepts for an “energy conscious" house 
with a hypothetical but typical two-story, 
three-bedroom “standard practice house," 
comprising 1,600 square feet of living 
space. 

Energy conscious design, which uses 
natural energies to the fullest, begins with 
the site, say the authors. They set forth 


some rules of thumb for orientation for 
solar gain. They present passive design 
concepts in "packages," discussing build- 
ing configuration, atriums and green- 
houses, using earth to save energy, dy- 
namic structures, building envelope, win- 
dows and passive solar collectors and in- 
terior subsystems. 

Among the many suggestions for an 
energy conscious house are such ideas as 
using closets against exterior walls to pro- 
vide insulation, the use of individual hot 
water systems, round windows to reduce 
infiltration losses through cracks, an en- 
closed entry, double roof construction, a 
circular floor plan and a revolving 
(sketch above) or telescoping house. 

Kroner and Haviland have also pre- 
pared accompanying booklets directed to 
the builder and to the consumer. Single 
copies of all three are available free from 
the Information Center, P.O. Box 1607, 
Rockville, Md. 20850. 


Hospitals and Health Care Facilities. 2nd 
edition. Edited by Louis G. Redstone, 
FAIA. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1978. 
193 pp. $24.50. 

There are more than 40 examples of 
new and renovated hospitals and health 
care facilities in this second edition of a 
work originally published in 1960. The 
materials are from the pages of Architec- 
tural Record. 

In the introductory overview, Louis G. 
Redstone, FAIA, comments that the plan- 
ning approach to hospitals has changed in 
the last decade because of “important 
medical advances resulting in a variety of 
patient treatments, a broader approach to 
preventive medicine, federal government 


financial involvement, health insurance 
programs including Medicare and Medi- 
caid, the hospital-based approach to 
group practice and the recognition of the 
necessity of bringing health facilities 
nearer to the changing population cores." 
This compilation reflects such changes 
and their effects on architecture. 


Solar Heated Buildings of North America: 
120 Outstanding Examples. William A. 
Shurcliff. Harrisville, N.H.: Brick House 
Publishing Co., 1978. 295 pp. $8.95. 

The examples of solar heated buildings 
in this country and Canada presented in 
this book represent, says the author, “the 
best thinking of more than a hundred 
solar architects, engineers and inventors." 
He kept certain questions in mind in mak- 
ing his selection: Is the system effective? 
Easy to operate? Durable? Cost effective? 
Esthetically attractive? Technically inter- 
esting? 

He includes an array of building types, 
including educational facilities, office 
buildings, community buildings, arbore- 
tums, low-cost houses. His brief descrip- 
tions cover such matters as collection, 
storage, auxiliary heat source, domestic 
hot water, cooling in summer and prob- 
lems and modifications. 

The book may be obtained from Brick 
House Publishing Co., Church Hill, Har- 
risville, N.H. 03450. 


Dallasights: An Anthology of Architec- 
ture and Open Spaces. Edited by Alan R. 
Sumner, АТА. Dallas: Dallas chapter/ 
AIA, 1978. 191 pp. $12.95, plus $1 post- 
age and handling (Texas residents should 
add 5 percent tax). 

The reader is reminded in the preface 
to this commendable guidebook to the ar- 
chitecture of a major American city that 
there has not been a comprehensive book 
on Dallas architecture since The Prairie's 
Yield was published for the 1962 AIA 
convention. It is pointed out that Dallas 
has changed dramatically in those inter- 
vening years. This book “is a record of 
those developments as well as a selective 
chronicle of our architecture, which began 
with the 1840 settlement on the Trinity 
River." 

Prepared for AIA's 1978 convention in 
Dallas, the profusely illustrated guide- 
book contains authoritative essays by 
Dallas architects and others who know 
whereof they write. Sumner, the editor, 
has contributed the essay on Fort Worth, 
Dallas’ “companion city.” 

About 10,000 copies of the guidebook 
were published. Of that number, about 
4,000 copies remain for sale by the Dallas 
chapter/AIA, 2800 Routh, Dallas, Tex. 
75201. Certainly, every architectural, 
university or public library of any size 
will want to buy one of those remaining 
copies. Books continued on page 88 


It’s a fact: Inadequate ceiling and roof insulation 
is a major source of heat loss—especially in one- 
story, flat-roof buildings. 

That's why GTE Sylvania Incorporated put 
one of our Energy Saving Ceilings in a Massa- 
chusetts lab. 

Result: Comparing similar buildings, 1975 
heating and cooling savings totaled $40,800. 
Savings on equipment needed for air condition- 
ing: $100,000. 


A quick payback 
First-year energy savings were almost five and a 
half times the added cost of our insulated ceiling. 
You can save energy with our Fiberglas* 3” 
Ceiling Panels. Or Film Faced Ceiling Boards 


Т.М. Reg. О.-С.Е. © 1977 0.-C.F. 
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This simple ceiling helped GTE Sylvania 
save $40,800 on heating and cooling costs in a year 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas FINS 


with Sonobatt™ insulation. Both are easy to 
install on any standard exposed grid system. 


Make old ceilings save, too 


Just slip our Sonobatt insulation on top of your 
present ceiling. You'll increase thermal effi- 
ciency up to 731 percent, depending on thickness. 

Find out how much energy your building 
can save—free. Any Owens-Corning sales office 
or ceiling contractor will analyze it in-depth 
using the most economical Energy Saving 
Ceiling for you. Write Mr. S.G. Meeks, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, Fiberglas 
Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659. 

Or call us today. You'll put a ceiling on your 
energy costs tomorrow. 


OWENS/CORNING 


Georgia-Pacific has gypsum walls 
that resist fire,water, sound, weather and 


The fact is, Georgia-Pacific has gypsum 
walls that resist just about everything. 

We have sound deadening board that 
can be used in many sound rated 
assemblies. And Firestop® gypsum board 
systems with 45-minute to a 3-hour 

fire ratings. We have water-resistant tile 
backer board, regular or fire-resistant. 
And foil-backed gypsum board for 

vapor barrier insulation. 


INSULATING GYPSUM BOARD 
Regular gypsum wallboard with 
bright aluminum foil laminated to 
the back surface. 38”, 72” and 58” 
thicknesses. 

System illustrated . . . 

1 hour fire rating, 98” Firestop foil 
backed insulating board (interior) 
58" Firestop gypsum sheathing, 
wood siding (exterior) 


Ud 

TILE BACKER BOARD 

Faced with light blue paper. 
Designed for use as a base for the 
adhesive application of ceramics, 
metal or plastic tile. %” thickness. 
System illustrated . . . 

Wood partitions 

(Stud-2x4, 16" O.C.), STC/34, 1 
hour fire rating. 58” Firestop tile 


backer board, both sides-basic 1 
hour fire rated wall. 
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And gypsum sheathing. And more. 
Whatever the application, we have 
the gypsum board. 

What's more, we have the board you 
need, where you need it. G-P has 150 
distribution centers across the U.S. 
and Canada. If you're on the East 
Coast, and you specify G-P gypsum 
walls for a building in the west 
(or vice versa), you can be sure of 


getting the right board for your wall. 

So, when you specify wall systems, 
specify Georgia-Pacific. We've got the 
gypsum board wall you need. Because we 
have distribution centers just about 
everywhere. And gypsum walls that 
resist just about everything. Write for our 
gypsum board catalog. 
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SHEATHING 
G-P Firestop gypsum sheathing 
meets ASTM C-79-67, including 
requirements for water resistance. 
Ve". 9g" thickness. 

System illustrated . . . 

#501-1 hour fire rating, %” Firestop 
(interior), 58” Firestop gypsum 
sheathing (exterior) wood siding. 


Georgia-Pacific 
The Growth Company 
Portland, Oregon 97204 
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FIRESTOP® GYPSUM BOARD 
Firestop systems carry a 45-minute 
to 3 hour fire rating in various wood 
and steel wall and floor and ceiling 
assemblies. Y2” and %” 
thicknesses. 

System illustrated . . . 

#314-metal stud partition, 

24" O.C. STC/46 EST, 2 hour fire 
rating. 56" Firestop, 2 layers, 2 
sides, 272” studs. 


ETERNAWALL™ 

Vinyl surfaced gypsum board. 16 
colors to choose from. Regular or 
Firestop. 72” thickness (special 
order 5"). 

System illustrated . . . 

#306-metal studs, 

24" O.C. STC/50, 1 hour fire rating. 
Ye" Firestop, 72” Eternawall, 1 layer, 
laminated to 74” S. D. Board, screw 
attached, 2" glassfiber insulation in 
stud space, 2Y2" studs. 


SOUND DEADENING BOARD 

Ya" Incombustible Gypsum Sound 
Deadening Board meets the 
requirements of many sophisticated 
sound control systems, with 

the added convenience of being one 
of the easiest sound control 
materials to install. Ya” thickness. 
System illustrated . . . 

#106-wood partitions 

(studs 2x4, 16" O.C.), STC/50 1 hour 
fire rating. %” Firestop, 

1 layer strip laminated over 

74" Gypsum Sound Deadening 
Board, 2 sides, 2" insulation. 
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Morality and Architecture: The Develop- 
ment of a Theme in Architectural History 
and Theory from the Gothic Revival to 
the Modern Movement. David Watkin. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1977. 126 pp. $7.50. 

Revisionism which has caused a cer- 
tain havoc in political and social history 
has, in general, stayed away from archi- 
tectural history, although there has been 
some cutting at the edges in the form of 
so-called postmoderns. David Watkin 
changes this; his book proposes a full- 
scale revision of the history and theory 
of the “modern movement.” Arriving on 
this side of the Atlantic with the boost of 
several rave English reviews, Watkin’s 
book will undoubtedly be controversial. 

At the outset, Watkin notes that his 
purpose is not to write a comprehensive 
study of 19th and 20th century architec- 
tural history and theory. His basic inten- 
tion is to unravel some of the main 
threads of the determinist theory which 
became the foundation of “modern” ar- 
chitecture. Starting with Augustus W. N. 
Pugin's major book of 1836, Contrasts, 
Watkin considers some of the principal 
writers such as Eugene-Emmanuel Viol- 
let-le-Duc, William Lethaby, James 
Richards, Sigfried Giedion, Le Corbusier, 
Walter Gropius, Bruno Taut, Herbert 
Read, Lewis Mumford and Nicholas 
Pevsner. 

Though Pevsner's Pioneers of the 
Modern Movement, published exactly 
100 years after Pugin's book, is con- 
sidered the capstone of the tradition, 
Watkins continues into the 1960s and 
"70s, considering the later works of 
Pevsner, Furneaux Jordan and others. 

Watkin identifies as three of the major 
interpretations by which modern archi- 
tecture has been promoted: (1) religion, 
sociology and politics; (2) spirit of the 
age or the Zeitgeist, and (3) rationalism 
and technology. He observes that, despite 
seeming objectivity, these interpretations 
were generally personal and at variance 
with the facts. 

Behind the arguments for a new archi- 
tecture were conflicting ideals that appear 
in one form or another in many of the 
proponents. Most believed that a rational 
way of building unrelated to prior styles 
could be evolved—one that would be a 
direct response to the needs of society 
(as they should be) and the materials and 
techniques of construction at hand. But 
alternatively in the minds of men such as 
Pugin, Le Corbusier and Pevsner, they 
already know what the architecture 
should look like! And, of course, they 
knew that society should be collectivist, 
either feudal or Marxian. The Marxian 
vision that runs through so many of the 
modern theorists was falacious since it 
was believed that man could be regen- 
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erated through design. Revolution could 
be avoided. 

In the search for a new architecture, 
the traditional was ignored, leading to a 
loss of the art of image-making. Or in the 
words of Pevsner: “The artist who is 
representative of this century of ours must 
needs be cold, as he stands for a century 
cold as steel and glass. . . ." The answer 
for Pevsner was Gropius, though the 
cleaned-up Gropius of the Fagus Factory 
or the Bauhaus at Dessau, and not the 
messy expressionist. 

Certainly, a great deal of what Watkin 
writes is not new, though few have at- 
tempted to trace the consistency of the 
arguments through a century and a half 
of writing. Probably the most important 
section will be his unraveling of Pevsner's 
work, a major corpus of writing that has 
informed several generations of modern 
architects, critics and historians. 

Pevsner's position has been basically 
that of a sociological determinist, believ- 
ing in the “oneness” or unity of an age 
and that art and architecture must con- 
form to the idea of the epoch. Individual- 
ity loses importance and architecture is 
seen as expressing either the lofty ideals 
or the debasement of the period. The am- 
biguities of Pevsner's scathingly rejecting 
Victorian architecture as a product of 
debased capitalism only to later waver- 
ingly accept some examples, or how Wil- 
liam Morris (a Victorian if there ever was 
one) could be a father of the modern 
movement and still absolutely reject the 
machine, are amply noted by Watkin. 

Morality and Architecture is in some 
senses a historian's book, not only be- 
cause a general acquaintance is needed 
with the range of books and ideas noted, 
but also because Watkin considers most 
of the writers as historians rather than as 
theorists or architects. The question of 
the relation between words and architec- 
ture, or theory and practice, is left aside. 
How much words, and in particular the 
words of historians, play a role in creating 
architecture is an issue that could stand 
some consideration. This is a book of 
words based on words and not on images; 
there are no illustrations. In spite of Wat- 
kin's claim of the importance of architec- 
ture as an art of images, few images will 
come to the reader's mind. Essentially 
avisual, it is a very English book. 

That historians manipulate history, or 
in more gentle terms select facts and rein- 
terpret the past, should come as no sur- 
prise. There is, of course, the old saw: 
Each generation uses history for its own 
purposes. But the investigation needs to 
go further: Why did (and have) so many 
architectural and art historians feel it was 
their duty to become protagonists and 
advocates of styles or movements, espe- 
cially the “modern?” Certainly, many rea- 
sons can be advanced, including the 


anomalous position of the teaching of 
architectural history in schools of archi- 
tecture or history of art departments, the 
issue of the historian wanting to be crea- 
tive, the "progressive" notion of modern 
thought and, finally, the almost Messianic 
appeal of “modern” architecture as the 
art of the new, the forward-looking, to- 
morrow. Who wanted to stay behind? But 
ultimately there are deeper reasons for 
historians and architects that must be 
examined before a fuller understanding of 
the modern movement will be available. 

In spite of the book's title and the la- 
beling of most of the arguments as 
"false," “arbitrary,” “misleading,” “in- 
accurate," etc., Watkin's own strain of 
morality comes through. He is going to 
tell the true story; they were wrong and 
have created a “brave New World" that 
nobody wants to live in. 

Whether Watkin has an alternative is 
difficult to determine. He is a historian at 
Cambridge University and has written ex- 
tensively on late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury British neoclassicism, specifically on 
Thomas Hope and C. R. Cockrell. There 
is one figure, however, who is a brooding 
presence throughout the book; although 
he makes only one brief appearance, 
Geoffrey Scott and his book The Archi- 
tecture of Humanism (1914; revised edi- 
tion, 1924) is the tradition in which Wat- 
kin is writing. Scott rejected all the vari- 
ous modern analogies (biological, me- 
chanical) and interpretations of archi- 
tecture in defending the classical ideal, 
though in the end he did assert that clas- 
sicism had a certain empathy with the hu- 
man body. Watkin could be considered as 
an updating of Scott. 

For the American audience, it should 
be noted that Morality and Architecture 
is almost exclusively concerned with Eng- 
lish and continental developments. Only 
brief references are made to Mumford, 
Wright and Hitchcock. This is correct 
since the arguments for, and theory of, 
modern architecture are almost exclu- 
sively European, of which selected parts 
were imported into the U.S. in the 1930s 
and after, in the best American eclectic 
tradition. Sullivan, Wright, the Chicago 
school and the West Coast progressives 
are important but different. It takes a 
great deal of under-the-table card shuf- 
fling to present any coherent American 
theory of modern architecture in the same 
sense as did the English and Europeans. 
The American story is still to be told. 

The book is difficult and dense in 
places; and unfortunately Watkin lacks 
a certain grace in writing. The case is 
certainly overstated, but the book de- 
serves to be read, thought about and dis- 
cussed. Richard Guy Wilson, Associate 
Professor of Architectural History, School 
of Architecture, University of Virginia 
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Chautauqua: Its Architecture and Its 
People. Pauline Fancher, Miami: Banyan 
Books (P.O. Box 431160, Miami, Fla. 
33143), 1978. 120 pp. $7.95 hardbound, 
$4.95 paperbound. 

Chautauqua Institution, which goes 
back in history to 1872, is peculiarly 
American. Over the years, it has drawn 
thousands of people annually to the cen- 
ter, sited on a lake in western New York 
state, to participate in programs of art, 
music, theater, religion and education. 
Chautauqua was placed on the National 
Register of Historical Places in 1972. 
This action led a year later to a move- 
ment to have it become a New York State 
Historic Site. To accomplish this aim, a 
site survey was made of its more than 
700 buildings. This book, by the chair- 
man of the site survey committee, is based 
on materials gathered. 

As Fancher says, Chautauqua’s archi- 
tecture is typically American. The reader 
learns how Chautauqua came to be, 
where the people who flock there meet, 
learn, worship, shop and conduct busi- 
ness. There is information about typical 
Chautauqua structures and how changes 
have occurred over the years. There is 
even more information about the people 
who have participated in Chautauqua. 
The 200 photographs included show the 
buildings—from tents to gingerbread 
cottages to the interiors of manor houses. 
There are photographs as well of the 
people who have participated in Chau- 
tauqua happenings, including such celeb- 
rities as President Theodore Roosevelt 
and suffragette Frances Willard. 


The Form of Housing. Edited by Sam 
Davis. New York: Von Nostrand Rein- 
hold, 1977. 282 pp. $24.50. 

The best ingredients in this potpourri 
by different authors are the two chapters 
that deal with user needs research and 
with mobile homes. That is good, since 
they tackle two of the cardinal issues fac- 
ing housing today: appropriateness and 
cost. 

The first of the two, by Clare Cooper 
Marcus—using a historical perspective, 
the skeleton of Pruitt-Igoe and some good 
suggestions—solidly nails down the thesis 
that housing isn’t much good if the people 
cannot put up with it. The second, by Sam 
Davis, who is also editor of the book, ably 
deals with the mobile home, which is 
about the only brainchild of our modern 
housing production thinkers successfully 
to make a dent in that huge unfilled mar- 
ket, the low-cost home. And it did this by 
exploiting modern industrial methods of 
financing, design, engineering, produc- 
tion, marketing, distribution and, yes, 
service. 

The other chapters add a few sharp 
needles to the growing haystack of writ- 
ing on housing. Gerald Allen writes about 


the preservation and reuse (for housing) 
of our older buildings. Roger Montgom- 
ery brings into good perspective the 
trends toward high-density, lowrise hous- 
ing. Richard Bender and John Parman 
trace the rocky road of industrialized 
housing. 

All in all, the book is a good guide to 
the subject of form in housing, and I rec- 
ommend it, but with some reservations: 
Surely it could have been presented with 
greater sparkle. Chapter headings are 
vague to the point of meaninglessness 
(“Housing Struggles and Housing Form,” 
“Housing and Urbanism”). Every one of 
the chapters could have been edited down 
by at least 25 percent (there are just too 
many words) and still have kept their 
message intact. And the book designer to 
our advantage could have left the con- 
strained Swiss World of Graphics long 
enough to have thrown in a graphic 
bombshell or two, some surprises—any- 
thing to relieve the grayness. 

Most serious is the absence of people. 
In a book about housing, that most inti- 
mate of building types, not 1 percent of 
the illustrations show any people—and 
those that do are mostly Alan Dunn’s re- 
produced cartoons. Yes, there is one shot 
of a planner pointing with what looks like 
a cue stick at some houses on an urban 
redevelopment model. 

That is all. What a pity that the useful 
message could not have been clothed in 
a more endearing medium. Stephen A. 
Kliment, FAIA 


Arabia Felix: A Land of Builders. Paolo 
M. Costa and Ennio Vicario. New York: 
Rizzoli International Publications, 1978. 
184 pp. $30. 

The ancient Romans, we are told, once 
called Yemen “Arabia Felix,” or “Happy 
Arabia.” This handsome book by arche- 
ologist Paolo Costa and photographer 
Ennio Vicario reveals a culture and archi- 
tecture little known to most Americans. 
The text and photographs complement 
each other. Costa provides the informa- 
tive insights through his prose and Vica- 
rio the rich beauties through his photo- 
graphs. 

Following an introduction to the ar- 
chitecture of the Yemen, there is a more 
detailed study of four cities. Sa’dah is the 
first, and, says Costa, “is the only large 
city in the Yemen that has so far managed 
to remain completely uncontaminated by 
modern development.” Manakha, on a 
high mountain pass, is viewed as a typical 
example of stone-built architecture. Za- 
bid, on a sandy plain, is important as a 
cultural center. San’a is the Yemeni civ- 
ilization’s “most outstanding monument,” 
says Costa. “Its quarters, mosques, gar- 
dens, palaces and markets constitute an 
almost unspoilt environment with few 
rivals elsewhere in the world.” 

Books continued on page 92 
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Public Transportation and Land Use 
Policy. Boris S. Pushkarev and Jeffrey М. 
Zupan. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1977. 242 pp. 

Have you ever wondered why public 
transportation does not work in the U.S.? 
Have you ever marveled at how well 
transportation works in most European 
cities? Have you ever wondered what our 
national options are in regard to gas guz- 
zling automobiles and urban sprawl? If 
these questions have been on your mind, 
this is the book for you. 

The authors have done an exceptional 
job in assembling the most current factual 
information on the relationships between 
land use, density and transportation. The 
material is presented in a way which archi- 
tects, urban planners, urban designers and 
if I might add, public decision makers can 
understand. The book is particularly 
timely because of the federal govern- 
ment's efforts to produce a national urban 
policy which incorporates land use, hous- 
ing, transportation and environment. 

There has always been a great gap be- 
tween the political rhetoric spurred by the 
imperative to stay in office and the logic 
and actions necessary to build better 
cities. If you want the technical informa- 
tion, this book provides it. Let's hope the 
Carter Administration begins to provide 
the political leadership. The fact remains, 
however, that if the American people 
want low density sprawl and good public 
transportation at the same time, it will 
take political courage and a sensitive pub- 
lic to see that the goals conflict. Once this 
is clear, a political and public consensus 
can be developed to bring us eventually 
to workable public transportation. The 
Arabs have shocked us into starting this 
educational process. 

The U.S., with one-tenth the urban 
density of European cities, can never hope 
to have an effective public transportation 
system over the long haul until land use 
patterns and urban densities are con- 
trolled to make the urban system work 
better. Even if federal, state and local 
policy is supportive of moving the urban 
physical plant toward densities which are 
supportive of public transportation, it will 
take decades of adjustment. 

In this regard, perhaps the most unique 
contribution of this book is to show the 
economic and physical breaking points for 
various alternative public and semipublic 
transportation systems. For example, at 
what urban density can van pooling, or 
buses, or taxis, or dial-a-ride, or fixed rail 
become cost effective? This book answers 
these question in easy to understand prose. 

Finally, many of the conclusions ex- 
pressed in the book were shared by the 
1976 Denver R/UDAT team which evalu- 
ated the efficacy of a fixed rail transpor- 
tation system in the Denver metropolitan 
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region. This team visit contributed to the 
curtailment of a fixed rail system for Den- 
ver because such a capital intensive sys- 
tem was unjustified due to urban sprawl 
and the lack of any prospect of changing 
the land use pattern to make such a trans- 
portation system viable. Michael B. 
Barker, AIP, Administrator, Practice and 
Design, Institute Headquarters 


Geometry and the Liberal Arts. Dan 
Pedoe. New York: St. Martin's Press, 
1978. 296 pp. $10.95. 


Geometry, one of the seven liberal arts, 


has always generated keen historical in- 
terest. This book, which the author calls 
a "diversion into the byways of history," 
tells how enormously important geometry 
was to such people as Vitruvius, Albrecht 
Dürer and Leonardo da Vinci. 

Vitruvius turned his attention to geom- 
etry in working out ways to avoid the 


howling of winds down certain city streets. 


The Roman architect wrote his Ten 
Books of Architecture hundreds of years 
before Euclid. He thought every architect 
"should be skillful with pencil, instructed 
in geometry, conversant with history, 
should have followed the philosophers 


The Work of Robert Adam. Geoffrey Beard. New York: Arco Publishing Co., 1978. 
244 pp. $16.95. This book is a visual survey of much of the work of Robert Adam 
(1728-92), one of Britain's most celebrated architects. He was equally talented as a 
decorator and designer of furniture and art objects, and his influence spread as far as 
Russia and this country. The book contains 181 plates in black and white, as well as 


with attention, should understand music, 
have some knowledge of medicine, be in- 
terested in the opinions of jurists and 
acquainted with astronomy and the 
theory of the heavens." 

As the author explains and describes, 
geometry was also of tremendous interest 
to Albrecht Dürer, who wrote treatises on 
descriptive geometry and books on 
human proportions. And Leonardo da 
Vinci, that amazing artist and scientist, 
said in his notebooks, “Let no man who 
is not a mathematician read the elements 
of my work." 

Against this background of three great 
figures in human history, Pedoe turns his 
attention to form in architecture, curves 
and spaces, to Euclid's Optics and Ele- 
ments of Geometry and to Cartesian and 
projective geometry. He provides exer- 
cises at the end of each chapter for “those 
who would wish to experience the esthetic 
appeal of geometry by carrying out simple 
constructions, inventing patterns, drawing 
and stitching curves and envelopes, and 
finally venturing into the exciting domain 
of mathematical proof." He says he 
greatly enjoyed writing the book, and this 
isevident. Books continued on page 96 


60 in color (all with notes by Beard), the latter revealing particularly the elegance of 
Adam's designs. Above is a drawing for a library (1768), probably never executed. It 


shows Adam's “attempts at proportion and elegant decoration,” 


says Beard. 
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imaginative ideas suddenly practical. 


With opalescent beauty. Easy care. Wood-like workability. 


CORIAN® building products are your ideal Pd 
choice for interior horizontal and vertical surfacing 
applications where you need a combination of beauty, 
durability and easy care. 

Add to this a workability that approaches that of 
a fine hardwood, and you can quickly see that many 
of the imaginative customizing ideas you may have 
considered and abandoned are now beautifully practi- 
cal with CORIAN. 

All this is possible because CORIAN, unlike 
laminated or coated synthetic products, is solid, with 
color and pattern all the way through. 

The result is a deep, opalescent quality...a 
smooth, pleasing touch. ..exceptional stain and impact 
resistance...plus simplified care and repair. 

Quite simply, CORIAN brings you "practical 
elegance"...practicality with a flair. And isn't that really 
at the heart of every design problem? 


CORIAN* is available in sheet 
stock for kitchen and bath 
countertops, wall wainscoting, 
bathtub and shower sur- 
rounds and custom surfaces. 
One-piece molded tops and 
bowls of CORIAN for kitchen, 
bath or bar also available. 

For more information, write: 
Du Pont, Room 36184, 
Wilmington, DE 19898. 


— 


for its methacrylate building materials. 
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ENERGY MANAGEMENT 
VIEWS FROM NECA- 

THE NATIONAL ELECTRICAL 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION VOL. II NO. 5 


PROVIDING FOR POWER OUTAGES. 


Where were you when the lights 
went out? Perhaps you were in the 
emergency room of a major hospi- 
tal. Maybe you had just loaded a 
new program into the memory of 
кет recently installed computer. 

erhaps you were just riding the 
elevator past the 15th floor. Maybe 
you were standing in the aisle of a 
crowded commuter train. Many 

ople have been caught in these 

unlikely but, nevertheless, possible 
situations caused by unexpected 
power failures. 

During the recent blackout of a 
major American city, the head- 
quarters ent of a large com- 

any remained lighted, one of the 

ew shining examples on an other- 
wise darkened horizon. Although 
somewhat incapacitated, the build- 
ing remained operational and 
served as a shelter for several hun- 
dred people who were otherwise 
stranded. The source of the build- 
ing’s crucial life support was emer- 
gency power. Such a system was 
not required by every building in 
that city, but the latest Life Safety 
Code published by the National 
Fire Protection Association (NFPA 
#101 and ANSI A9.1) and many 
local codes do require some form of 
emergency lighting and power in 
the unlikely event of a disruption in 
utility service. 

The Life Safety Code recom- 
mends the following applications 
for Snap) power systems: 
Places of Assembly—All facilities 
with occupancies over 300 people; 
Educational Facilities— Flexible 
and open plan buildings and those 
used for occupancy and por- 
tions of buildings with interior and 
windowless areas, rooms, corridors; 
Institutional Facilities—Each hospi- 
tal, nursing home and residential 
custodial care center shall be pro- 
vided with emergency lighting; 
Hotels—Any hotel with over % 
rooms; —Any apart- 
ment building with more than 25 


living units shall have emergency 
lighting (which presumably includes 
condominiums); Dormitories—Any 
dormitory subject to occupancy ш 
more than 100 persons; Mercanti 
Facilities— Every store with more 
than 3500 sq. ft. with selling floors 
above or below the street level; 
Industrial Facilities- Emergency 
exit lighting shall be provided. 
OSHA also requires emergency 
lighting in certain types of industry: 
Business Facilities—Any office 
building subject to occupancy by 
1,000 or more persons; nder- 
ground and Windowless Struc- 
tures—If = to occupancy by 
more than 100 persons in any room 
or fire area; Production Areas— 
Many areas in plants and offices 
containing computers, assembly, 
fabrication, and processing oper- 
ations needing power to sustain 
operations in an emergency. 


TYPICAL UPS SYSTEM WITH 
ENGINE/GENERATOR SET BACKUP. 
(UPS HANDLES CRITICAL LOADS ONLY.) 


Air 
conditioning 
and 


lighting 
loads 
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Automatic vá 
transfer 
switch 
(Part of 
engine/ 
generator) 


The Life Safety Code calls for 
emergency lighting on the floors of 
the means of egress at not less than 
1.0 footcandles, but preferably 5.0 
or more. The lighting should be so 
arranged “as to provide the 
required illumination automatically 
in the event of an interruption of 
normal lighting..." Acceptable 
equipment includes unit devices 
with self-contained batteries, cen- 
tral battery systems, or motor-gen- 


erator sets. In some situations, unin- 
terruptible power systems (UPS) 
may be needed to insure that com- 
mercially provided power sine 
waves are not broken when the 
emergency occurs. 

Significant advances have been 
made in maintenance-free bat- 
teries, and new, more appealing 
designs. Self-contained equipment 
ranges from small 20-watt single 
lamp exit illuminators to complete 
battery and charger packs powering 
up to three 25-watt lamps and sev- 
eral remote fixtures. New develop- 
ments in centralized inverter sys- 
tems include battery powered 
devices operating high frequency 
ballasts or 60 Hertz systems that 
duplicate the utility power supply. 
In the UPS systems, load current 
runs through the equipment under 
normal conditions, enabling it to 
supply continuous power with 
imperceptible disruption to critical 
needs that cannot tolerate even 
momentary outages. 

Code requirements make it 
absolutely essential that wiring for 
these emergency systems be kept 
separate from normal commercial 
wiring circuits. The most highly 
skilled and qualified electrical con- 
tractors should be contacted for 
applications and installation aid. 

or а complete, aes analysis of 
emergency power applications, 
write for a free copy of EDL 
mon h 3/74, Emergency and 


Standby Power Systems. 

The National Electrical Contrac- 
tors Association, Dept. H108, 7315 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D.C. 
20014. 


WHEN YOU PLAN 
FOR ELECTRICITY, PLAN 
WITH A PROFESSIONAL. 


better ceiling | 
on your costs... 
with steel joists. 


Steel joists can save on your labor costs because they speed up construction. 


Steel joists let you install duct work, wiring and pipes simultaneously. And they eliminate the time 
and expense of erecting temporary flooring and working platforms. 


And joists are versatile. The designer can achieve almost any form of building he wishes through 
standard steel joist construction. They won't slow down your planning because they'll fit whatever 


you have in mind. 6 | | 
Finally, joists are made with modern, high- 


strength steels, allowing you to use less steel 
to meet structural strength requirements. 

If you'd like to keep your costs from hitting 
the ceiling, faster construction just might be 
the answer. Write for our latest edition of 
Specifications and Load Tables. It gives the 
facts on Open-Web, Longspan, and Deep 
Longspan joists. Cost-free, too. Just mail the 
coupon. 


Mail to 


STEEL JOIST INSTITUTE 


Room 204B 1703 Parham Road UUl E 
Richmond, VA 23229 Lary 


Please send me your latest copy of Specifications 
and Load Tables. 
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Books from page 92 

Architecture and You: How to Experience 
and Enjoy Buildings. William Wayne 
Caudill, William Merriweather Pena, Paul 
Kennon. New York: Whitney Library of 
Design, 1978. 176 pp. $16.50. 

Bill Caudill, to one who has heard his 
color-slide talks, is such a shaggy, lovable, 
fun character that it is difficult to review 
a whole series of these audiovisual chats 
in printed form (280 black and white 
illustrations with marginal comments). 
One misses the darkened room, the bril- 
liant projected color, the freehand graph- 
ics and, above all, the sound effects: an 
Oklahoma drawl punctuated in a uniquely 
effective manner by hesitating before 
certain syllables. 

Long before candidate Jimmy Carter 
and Senator Sam Ervin made big-time 
political hay with the “country boy” 
image, Will Rogers from Oklahoma en- 
tertained the nation, twirling his lariat on 
stage as he twanged out penetrating politi- 
cal punitries. Bill Caudill, from Hobart, 
Okla., is Will Rogers’ architectural coun- 
terpart. 

Armed with similar ingratiating wit and 
a master’s degree from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Caudill has been 
winning commissions while purveying his 
own blend of basic building and planning 
technology to clients all the way from 
College Station, Tex., in the late 1940s to 
Saudi Arabia and points east in the 
1970s. 

Space for Teaching was his book, in- 
tended to help other architects build bet- 
ter schools, but school board members 
who read it naturally sought out the au- 
thor. The publication was so successful 
as “job-getter” that Caudill decided to 
quit playing professor at Texas A&M Col- 
lege and to form his own teacher/prac- 
titioner team with John M. Rowlett, 
Wallie E. Scott Jr., William Merriweather 
Рейа, et al. His method from the first has 
been to take the mumbo-jumbo out of 
architectural planning and design, with 
heavy emphasis on technical rather than 
esthetic solutions. 

With mounting professional success, 
and Caudill Rowlett Scott growing in re- 
cent years into a publically held corpora- 
tion with stockholders and offices abroad, 
Caudill attempted to unhorse the impres- 
sion of the practicing architect as “prima 
donna” and to replace it with the concept 
of Architecture by Team, published in 
1971. To some historical-minded archi- 
tects, this seemed to be a semantic switch; 
it simply updated the well-known office 
organization composed of dedicated spe- 
cialists calling upon outside consultants 
when needed, and, as always, coordinated 
by the “leader.” By strange coincidence, 
the Spanish word for the leader is “el 
caudillo.” 

In its structure, Architecture and You 
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seems to string together loosely several 
slide presentations—visual sermonettes— 
that simplify architectural esthetics for 
prospective clients. 

Perhaps CRS realized that the firm 
may have overplayed its role as technolo- 
gists in a new day when to enjoy is “in.” 
As experienced authors, CRS sees that 
today how-to-get-the-most-out-of- 
everything books sell like enchiladas. 

Caudill, however, takes no chances. At 
the outset he warns the reader against 
people who “describe buildings as works 
of art. That characterization,” he cautions 
us, “is bad.” And then, avoiding pejora- 
tive terms like “art” and “esthetics,” he 
proceeds to explain the art of architec- 
ture, depending upon well-established 
euphemisms: appreciation, creativity and 
examples such as emotional response (to 
a Herman Miller chair designed by 
Charles Eames). 

For professional architects, this newest 
book from the CRS team is best described 
as a Caudillized primer for clients and 
others on a subject known in most archi- 
tectural schools for more than a genera- 
tion as “basic design.” The authors depart 
from an academic approach in their own 
sequence of dealing with abstract visual 
elements: space (two kinds), form (three 
kinds), color (but no line) and the vari- 
ous design principles: composition, pro- 
portion, etc. 

After a brief introduction to basics, us- 
ing music—not the visual arts as an ana- 
logy, the Caudill team disarms readers by 
interspersing the abstract visual basics in 
short chapters bearing well-fumigated 
titles such as envelope, style, environment 
—both physical and psychological— 
societal needs, time quality and economy. 
The final chapter is a one-page “wrap- 
up.” This layman’s.primer does not risk 
offending casual, coffee table samplers by 
exposing him to the sight of floor plans 
or sections. Instead, there are many large 
diagrams with directional arrows to ex- 
plain the abundance of superb photo- 
graphs. 

The Caudill team of authors preserves 
the chatty, informal slide-talk style by re- 
taining as much slang as possible in a 
family-hour picture book. One encoun- 
ters “that old bastard,” used pungently to 
describe a young architect’s contempt for 
his elders, and “the cat’s meow” to evoke 
another era’s superlative for pot-bellied 
stoves. Innocent space is “damned” like 
water! Aphoristic primers commonly 
overindulge in generalizations, and this 
one is no exception. The authors protect 
themselves by frequent disclaimers. They 
state explicitly that this primer is for lay- 
people, not professionals: “It’s a book for 
students of architecture, families of archi- 
tects, members of building committees 
[especially?], users of buildings . . ." as 
well as structural, civil, mechanical and 


electrical engineers and other technologi- 
cal consultants on the architect's team. 
They add, however, “If architects who 
read it see their mission in life more clear- 
ly, we won't say, ‘We're not surprised’; 
just, "We lucked out.’ " Remembering 
Caudill's first book, competitors will rec- 
ognize his irrepressible sense of humor 
when he says, "It's the kind of book we 
hope architects will like to give their 
clients." 

Among a total of 161 photographs in 
the primer, about 135 are of buildings 
designed by living architects. The prints 
are exquisite, made by the country's fore- 
most architectural photographers, in col- 
or and black and white. About three out 
of five buildings “from the living" were 
generously selected from firms other than 
CRS. 

Also, the authors appended to the 
glossary a select list of 31 architects— 
names to remember in boldface type—16 
“immortals” and 15 living, with short 
résumés like an architects" who's who. 
Caudill Rowlett Scott follows Callicrates 
and Charles Eames follows Leonardo da 
Vinci. As a token of magnanimity, some 
13 other contemporary practitioners have 
been honored by listing them along with 
Francois Mansart, Mies van der Rohe, 
Sir Christopher Wren and Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Possible “prima donnas" appear 
in both groups. 

Following the mini-who's who, the 
Caudill team has included a number of 
unusual bonus items. These extras include 
two modified CRS question sets, intended 
as “quantifiable evaluation criteria." They 
cover four major factors: function, form, 
economy and time. One set requires full 
sentences, the other answers key words. 

Then follows the team's own pre- 
selected list of places to experience archi- 
tecture. It is implied that, even after all 
the do's and don'ts in the primer, the 
authors cannot trust their readers to eval- 
uate lower-case or vernacular buildings at 
random. This reviewer finds the idea of 
an “approved hunting ground" to be dis- 
appointing, inadvertently disclosing a 
major weakness in the book. Perhaps its 
title should be: *How to Enjoy Our 
Brand of Modern and Other Architecture 
with a Capital A." 

In spite of all the minor flaws that pro- 
fessionals are still sure to find in the book, 
our Oklahoma “el Caudillo" rides again 
with his posse and recruits from Madison 
Avenue. They have programmed a sure- 
fire job-getter. But don't be surprised, 
y'all architects, if y'all also witness by 
Christmas an announcement of the first 
architectural best seller since The Foun- 
tainhead, or was it “Gone with the Low- 
Velocity Wind Currents?" Buford Pick- 
ens, FAIA, Professor Emeritus, School of 
Architecture, Washington University, St. 
Louis. O 


| buy the roofing components | think best! 


"Experience has taught me the 
xcellent economics of ‘putting my own 
ystem together. This permits me to buy 
omponents from the manufacturers who 
ake the best products and gives my 
lients economics of selection, economics 
f delivery and the best combination of 
aterials for their jobs. 

"I buy from GREFCO because they 
ffer one source of supply for four major 
sulation board types: perlite, urethane, 
erlite/urethane and perlite/urethane/ 
erlite as well as the Perma-Fastner® 
ystem which | use for positive securement 
f all types of insulation. | can get mixed 
hipments of several board types in the 
ame truck or car. This is good for inventory 
ontrol and helps me serve smaller jobs 
etter. 

"l've been a roofer since age 19, and 
or 10 years or more l've been roofing over 
erlite substrates. Perlite is probably the 
est all-around platform for a built-up roof. 
nd Permalite Pk Plus perlite urethane 
andwich is great for those designers and 
wners who want both to use perlite and to 
eet the new energy standards." 


MH) 


alph (Ric) Sanders, President 
anders Roofing Co., Inc. 
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There's an energy-saving Permalite® insulation for every roof! 
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Letters from page 6 
as interesting for the circumstances of its 
birth as for its design. 

Dean McMinn says he does not know 
of any efforts to unseat him. A recheck- 
ing of the original sources for the article 
confirms that there were heated criticisms 
of the dean over the outcome of the de- 
sign workshop, that there was concern for 
his position, but it may have been an 
overstatement to characterize this as a 
campaign against him. Indeed, all parties 
agree that the relationship between the 
school and the profession in Mississippi 
is a close one. 

Regarding the registration law, Missis- 
sippi has indeed long required architects 
practicing in the state to be licensed there 


or to associate with a firm that is. The 
change in the law that was discussed in 
the article was the requirement that the 
association be with a firm resident in the 
state as well as licensed there. 

On the matter of Turnbull's registra- 
tion, an official statement of the record 
has been formulated by the attorney for 
the Mississippi State Board of Architec- 
ture. The statement notes that Turnbull 
had his initial discussion about the project 
with city officials in December 1974, and 
applied to the state board for Mississippi 
registration the following month. 

The board told him in April that its 
rules require that such applications be 
made through NCARB. He did so and 
the application along with his council 


7612 Perimeter Center East N.E. e Atlanta, Ga. 30346 e (404) 393-0030 
Offices in Akron e Atlanta e Chicago • Houston e New York e Toronto 
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certificate was considered at the board's 
July 1975 meeting. By then, the board 
had received “at least two complaints" 
that he was already engaged in the Biloxi 
project. The application was denied and 
Turnbull was invited to “present his posi- 
tion” at the board's October meeting. At 
that time he said that, having thought he 
had applied for licensing in January, he 
signed a contract with the city on Mar. 31. 
In April, he entered into a joint venture 
with The Architects Group of Mobile, 
Ala., which is licensed in Mississippi. 

The board then “determined that al- 
though Mr. Turnbull was in technical 
violation of the registration law for a 
short period of time, at all times he was 
making a good faith effort to comply with 
the law." The application was withdrawn 
and the project proceeded under the joint 
venture.—Ed. 


The *Honoring' of Architects: As the mid- 
May issue indicates, architects are honor- 
ing themselves again. At a time when 
architects are being criticized more and 
more for their ineptitude, dishonesty and, 
indeed, esthetic talents, we architects 
have the audacity to honor each other 
with various awards programs for so- 
called distinctive work. Who in architec- 
ture can really be set up as a judge of 
someone else's work? What qualifications 
must such a person have to be such 
judges? Our society is brainwashed by 
various experts claiming this or that as 
outstanding, or the greatest works of art 
since the pyramids. 

It is ludicrous for architects to honor 
one another for work accomplished. We 
are one of the few licensed professionals 
to pat ourselves on the back for work 
done in the past and present. Do doctors 
give awards for outstanding operations, 
or lawyers for defending much publicized 
cases, or accountants for keeping books 
perfectly straight? The ego of architects 
must be great to stoop to this level, par- 
ticularly at a time when the work we are 
honoring is questionable indeed. 

It would be far better if we eliminated 
all self-laudatory programs, which are no 
more than advertising for successful 
architectural firms. We should spend 
more time in refining our services to 
society than currently is being done. 
Architects have really become peddlers 
of their wares rather than artisans of 
building technique. 

What will history say about the archi- 
tecture of this country erected between 
1950 and 1975? Not much, I fear, be- 
cause little has been done but eclecticism 
in glass and steel boxes and cages. 

Why can't we architects rise to the 
same level as doctors and lawyers, or 
even above? It is about time architects 
became leaders in our society instead of 

continued on page 100 


Letters from page 98 
followers. Why not let our works endure 
the test of time and be honored by the 
users of our buildings? Even Mies van der 
Rohe would not live in one of his own 
designs. I wonder why? 

James R. Cronin, AIA 
Palos Heights, Ill. 


The Cannery: I enjoyed the article in the 
July issue (p. 50) on San Francisco’s 
Cannery. It was accurate, straight and 
generous and gave credit to Leonard 
Martin who, in most articles I’ve seen, 
never received the credit due him. 

I realize that in an article such as this 
one it sometimes becomes cumbersome to 
give all the people the credit they properly 
deserve, but there are several whose work 


was of particular importance. Techniques 
developed by Rutherford & Chekene, 
structural engineers, for dealing with old 
brick buildings remain to my mind still 
the most sensible approach with such 
structures in seismic hazard areas. Ob- 
viously, I didn’t do the whole thing my- 
self, even out of this office, and Peter 
Dodge, who was the project architect, and 
Charles Davis, who handled most of the 
construction administration, were very 
important in the project. Lew diSibio and 
Gerald Lee, who have left our office, also 
played major roles. And finally, some- 
where in the middle of the project, we 
went from Joseph Esherick to Esherick 
Homsey Dodge & Davis. 

Joseph Esherick, FAIA 

San Francisco 


The Natural Balance 


Photo by David Hirsch 


Between Architecture and Nature. 
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The rich, natural beauty and texture of 
Buckingham® Slate flooring achieves contemporary 
style and feeling. Blends interior areas with the out- 
side environment with timeless dignity and enduring 
traditional values. See our catalogs in Sweet's 


Architectural File or B.S.l. Stone Catalog. 
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*Unburdening' in Rest Rooms: There has 
been much talk of late, and action even, in 
the interest of making buildings and other 
public facilities accessible to the handi- 
capped. So far, so good—the nation's 
architects have recognized their past in- 
sensitivity to such need and have taken 
steps to overcome it. 

As a nonarchitect, however, I wish to 
protest an even more persistent perversity 
of the profession, a habitual offense that 
most designers commit unthinkingly and, 
therefore, have made no attempt to 
rectify. 

Those of us who happen to be in a 
public rest room with any sort of parcel, 
book or other encumbrance must all too 
often juggle that encumbrance in one hand 
while conducting the business that brought 
us into the rest room with the other, the 
clumsiness of which must be evident to 
anyone who stops to think about it. This 
sort of situation must occur millions of 
times daily across the country to book- 
toting students, package-laden shoppers, 
memo-bearing bureaucrats, in fact, nearly 
all of us. And to discover a rest room de- 
signed in thoughtful anticipation of such 
an event seems to be the exception, not 
the rule. 

Quite often in such situations, one finds 
a towel dispenser, oversized wash basin or 
some other appurtenance not intended to 
support anything but which nevertheless 
tempts the patron to precariously balance 
his parcel thereon. Chances are the item 
will have fallen, or at least will have gotten 
wet, during its owner's brief interlude of 
inattention. Better there were no appur- 
tenances at all than the enticing but 
treacherous devices one usually en- 
counters. 

I should like to see a requirement that 
for every toilet or urinal in a public rest 
room that there be provided at least one 
square foot of level, dry, usable, ade- 
quately supported surface area that the 
patron might utilize to unburden himself 
while he relieves himself. Grant R. Snyder 

Albuquerque, N.M. 


Nevada Architects: The article entitled 
“A New Reference Source for the Profes- 
sion" in the August issue (p. 66) leads 
the reader to believe that there are fewer 
than 25 firms in Nevada. Before conclud- 
ing that Nevada is “underarchitected,” 
the reader should consider the following: 
My sources indicate that there are ap- 
proximately 75 firms practicing architec- 
ture in the state (42 of which are АТА 
firms), while registered Nevada architects 
number 655, including 113 who are also 
Nevada residents. We are relatively small 
in numbers, but not as small as indicated 
in the article. Barbra M. Reedy, AIA 
Secretary / Treasurer 
Nevada Society of Architects/ AIA 
Reno 
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allocated annually for metropolitan cities 
and urban counties. HUD has awarded 
since April more than $261 million to 
metropolitan cities. 

New applications from smaller cities 
are now being received, and the next 
awards will be made in early November. 
A fairly typical example of the first 
awards to smaller cities is one to Coa- 
chella, Calif., of $440,000, supported by 
$2.7 million in private funds, to extend a 
water main for private industrial expan- 
sion. It is estimated that 54 new jobs will 
be created, 96 jobs retained and there will 
be 114 construction jobs. 


Melbourne Offers $115,000 
For Design of Landmark 


Sydney, Australia, has Jorn Utzon’s 
Opera House; London, Big Ben; Paris, 
the Eiffel Tower; New York City, the 
Statue of Liberty. Melbourne, Australia’s 
second largest city, wants such a land- 
mark: “an international image.” An inter- 
national design competition for the land- 
mark is expected to be launched early in 
1979, offering a prize of about $115,000. 
Recently, the premier of the State of 
Victoria, Rupert Hamer, announced the 
landmark project, which will be directed 


by a committee of businessmen, academ- 
ics and community leaders. “We seek a 
concept for Melbourne which will be out- 
standingly distinctive, attractive and im- 
pressive,” said Hamer, “an idea that will 
capture the imagination and custom of 
people across the globe. We aim to attract 
ideas of international significance, ranging 
from the world-ranked professionals to 
people who feel they have a once-in-a- 
life-time brainwave.” 

The proposed landmark, which need 
not be a building, will be located over the 
74-acre railway yards on the southern 
edge of the city, bordered by the River 
Yarra and the parklands surrounding 
Melbourne Cricket Ground (photo below). 
There have been nine proposals for re- 
developing the site since World War II. 

Melbourne, with a population of 2.7 
million, is known for its sensible street 
plan, formal parklands and handsome 


public buildings. It is regarded as the 
financial capital of the nation since many 
large companies and banks have their 
headquarters there. The city, however, has 
never been able to match Sydney, with its 
beautiful harbor and its identifying Opera 
House. 

For more information contact the Mel- 
bourne Landmark Committee, 117 Collins 
St., Melbourne, Victoria 3000, Australia. 


Billboard Control Bill 


AIA is opposed to some of the proposed 
changes in the federal highway aid bill 
(HR 11733), which would reauthorize 
the highway beautification program. Cer- 
tain provisions, said President Elmer E. 
Botsai, FAIA, in a letter to members of 
the House, “would be a step backward,” 
reversing enhancement of the environment 
and hampering state, county and munici- 
pal efforts. 

One of the changes that would deny 
local governments to control their own 
roadside environments, Botsai said, con- 
cerns the removal of offending billboards. 
Under existing law, a noncomplying bill- 
board removed in accordance with the 
federal statute should be paid for in cash 
under a “just compensation” provision. 
Because the federal program has been 
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“sparsely funded,” Botsai said, local juris- 
dictions in practice have taken the lead in 
billboard control and have used amorti- 
zation to compensate billboard owners, 
allowing an offending billboard to remain 
for a specified time, in violation of law, 
until its economic value can be recovered. 
Under the proposed legislation, local 
jurisdictions would lose this power and 
would be required to make cash payments 
for removed billboards. AIA contends 
that the necessary funds are not available 
at the local level and that local leadership 
would be denied. 


Downtown Design Trends: 
Complexity and Unification 


“Downtown design has finally matured 
into a science and an art,” says the Down- 
town Mall Annual & Urban Design Re- 
port, recently published by the Downtown 
Research and Development Center. In 
nine articles, the report examines urban 
design ranging from auto restricted zones 
to pedestrian malls to enclosed urban 
shopping streets. Included are discussions 
of the urban design implementation proc- 
ess, urban mall design criteria, pedestrian 
behavior and pedestrian signs. 

The report suggests that the trend is 
toward much more complex urban design. 
“The pressures toward compactness, to 
multiuse, to linkage, all demand more 
complex and often elaborately conceived 
and designed downtown spaces. The 
trends to more enclosed streets and alleys, 
more elevated skywalks and tunnels, to 
more canopy and to the covering system, 
to more gallerias and winter gardens are 
all part of this. Design appears to be 
steadily moving toward more and more 
unification of all downtown space—into 
mega-downtowns, in small and large 
towns alike.” 

Experiments in auto-free zones have 
been successful in many European cities, 
such as Munich (photo above), Copen- 
hagen, Vienna, London and Milan. “Some 
pedestrian malls have come about not 
just from the notion of creating a more 
pleasant pedestrian shopping street, but 
also from efforts to find specific cities 
where many small streets are burdened 
with the ubiquitous automobile.” Such 
malls or auto-restricted zones are found in 
Fresno, Calif., Kalamazoo, Mich., Louis- 
ville (street downtown shopping malls) ; 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia (pedes- 
trian/transit malls), and Chicago’s State 
Street (mall now under construction). 

In both Europe and the U.S., the re- 
port states, pedestrian or auto-restricted 
malls have brought an increase in retail 
sales from 30 to 40 percent. “In the short 
range," says the report, “the street en- 
vironment for thousands of downtown 
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workers can be greatly improved; buses 
and bus passengers can be accommo- 
dated in adequate rights-of-way and 
shelters, and a rational system of good de- 
livery becomes possible. In the long run, 
an auto-restricted program or pedestrian 
mall can tie together now isolated re- 
newal projects into a network of im- 
proved public spaces, and can set up in- 
centives for the preservation and reuse of 
older commercial structures.” 

Pedestrian malls or auto-restricted 
zones may not solve all urban ills, says 
the report, but they can serve to main- 
tain or revitalize downtown areas with 
basic economic potential. 

The report warns that the design of a 
mall must take into consideration the via- 
bility of downtown as a regional resource 


iy 4 b. Ty R ў 
and be sensitive to the whole downtown 
arca. “Unless the mall is developed as 
part of a revitalized whole, together with 
buildings, reorganized space, adequate 
parking, unless the whole area is con- 
ceived of and designed as a unit, the mall 
may be casily only a temporary solution 
and a perpetuation of present disorgan- 
ized conditions.” 

The report can be obtained from the 
Downtown Research & Development 
Center, 270 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10016. 


State Energy Regulations 
Analyzed in New Reports 


Three new studies have been published by 
the National Institute of Building Sciences 
(NIBS) to help architects and others in 
the building community understand state 
energy conservation laws and regulations 
of the last few years. 

NIBS was created by Congress in 1974 
as a nongovernmental, nonprofit organi- 
zation to promote order in building regu- 
lations and to facilitate the introduction of 
new and existing technology. The reports 
are entitled “States’ Energy Conservation 
Standards for Building: Status of States’ 
Regulatory Activities,” "States' Energy 
Conservation Standards for New Con- 
struction: Development, Administration 
and Enforcement Processes" and “States? 
Energy Conservation Standards for New 
Construction: State Legislative Analysis." 

For "Status of Regulatory Activities," 
contact was made in each of the 50 states 


and the District of Columbia. The infor- 
mation, presented in tabular form, answers 
such basic questions as: Which states have 
legislative or other authority to issue 
energy conservations standards? What 
types of buildings does the authority 
cover? Are standards mandatory? This re- 
port concludes with a state-by-state list of 
sources for building codes and standards, 
energy policy and standards administra- 
tion and enforcement. 

"Development, Administration and En- 
forcement Processes" is based on tele- 
phone interviews with officials in each of 
the 45 states and the District of Columbia 
with existing or pending laws concerning 
energy standards for new buildings. 
Among other things, this report cites and 
describes state laws; gives a rough outline 
of resources being committed by each state 
to implement energy standards, and lists 
the agencies with the responsibility to en- 
force laws and regulations. 

For “State Legislative Analysis," the 29 
states with legislative authority to enact 
energy standards were contacted. Some 
excerpts from relevant legislation are 
quoted and legislative prescriptions are 
described and analyzed. Among the in- 
formation provided is whether the states' 
standards are prescriptive, based on per- 
formance or both. 

The reports, $10 each or $25 for the 
three, are available from the National 
Institute of Building Sciences, 1730 
Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., Suite 425, 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Use of Color for Safety 
Examined in New Booklet 


It's a matter of recorded fact that the use 
of color to mark danger spots has been an 
important factor in safety in industrial 
plants. *A decrease in personal injuries 
as great as 40 percent has followed the 
use of a uniform color program," accord- 
ing to a booklet entitled “Safety Color 
Code for Marking Physical Hazards and 
Pipe Identification." The safety index 
rises noticeably “when dangerous parts 
and objects are marked with attention- 
impelling colors, when aisleways are out- 
lined with zone marking lines; when dark 
passageways and areas are made lighter 
with light-reflecting colors.” 

With the passage of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act in 1971, it became 
mandatory that industry meet color code 
standards. In the same year, the Ameri- 
can National Standards Institute brought 
out a revised version of a 1945 standard 
on safety color code for marking physical 
hazards in order to provide a coordinated 
standard for any plant in any industry. 
Wide use of the standard permits a worker 
to go anywhere—even to change employ- 
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ment—and read the color signals. As the 
booklet points out, there must be a logi- 
cal pattern in accord with traditional color 
usage. Reaction to the color “should be 
immediate and positive,” with no doubt 
as to the message conveyed. 

According to the color code, red desig- 
nates fire equipment, containers of flam- 
mable liquids, lights at barricades and 
obstructions and emergency stop bars and 
switches on machinery. Orange tells the 
worker that certain parts of machinery 
and equipment are dangerous; yellow 
(with the exception of white, the most 
visible of colors) marks a definite hazard 
such as place where one may stumble, fall 
or trip. Green is associated with safety 
and is used, for example, to locate first 
aid kits; blue warns that equipment is 
undergoing repair; purple is used for 
radiation hazards, and black and white 
for traffic and housekeeping markings. 

Pipe identification is by color also. Red 
designates fire protection equipment; yel- 
low or orange, dangerous materials; blue, 
protective materials, and green, white, 
black, gray or aluminum, safe materials. 

“Safety Color Code for Marking Physi- 
cal Hazards and Pipe Identification” is 
obtainable without charge from the Sher- 
win-Williams Co., 101 Prospect Ave. 
N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 44115. 
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Russian Embassy Rising 
But Red Tape Slows U.S. 


The U.S. appears to be lagging in a race 
with the Russians to build new embassies. 
The Soviet embassy complex rising on 
Washington, D.C.’s Wisconsin Avenue is 
well along in construction, while the 
American counterpart remains a cleared 
and fenced-in site on the Moscow River. 

The U.S. has wanted to expand its Mos- 
cow embassy since the 1930s, and the 
Soviets have said they have wanted to 
move, expand and consolidate since the 
early 60s. To accomplish each country's 
goal, a treaty was signed in two parts, one 
in 1969 and one in 1972. The complexes 
were to be built simultaneously on land 
leased in each other’s capital. 

But the schedule hasn’t worked out to 
plan for the Americans because the State 
Department and the Soviet government 
haven't been able to agree on a construc- 
tion contract. A State Department official 
told the Washington Post the Russians 
are draggin their feet and that a construc- 
tion contract may not be signed until 
next spring. 

He said that it may appear that the 
Russians are way ahead in the embassy 
race, but that in fact the buildings now 
rising are for a school, gymnasium and 


apartment house. Permission to build the 
chancery and administration building will 
be denied until the U.S. gets the go-ahead 
for the complex in Moscow. (The Rus- 
sian complex was designed by Mikhail 
Posokhin, Soviet chief architect, with John 
Carl Warnecke & Associates. The Ameri- 
cans' design is by Skidmore Owings & 
Merrill and Gruzen & Partners. ) 

The Russians would appear to have a 
better site, too, atop Mount Alto, the 
highest point in the District of Columbia 
(the Washington Cathedral is a neigh- 
bor), overlooking Georgetown, a half- 
mile from the vice president's residence 
and unblocked for possible electronic sur- 
veillance of the Pentagon and State 
Department. In contrast, the U.S. site in 
Moscow is one of the lowest in that city 
and hemmed in on three sides by apart- 
ment houses. A State Department spokes- 
man said the river site was chosen over a 
higher, less congested site in a Moscow 
suburb because it is only a mile and a half 
distant from the Kremlin and more con- 
venient. 

The District of Columbia government 
should benefit from the new Russian em- 
bassy location. The Russians, who have 
been among the most delinquent in paying 
parking tickets, will have all on-site, off- 
the-street parking. 
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COUNTY ARCHITECT 
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Successful applicants will have a degree in Architecture 
(supplemental training or education desired), Florida regis- 


tration as an architect or ability to obtain same within 60 
days, and progressive advancement in the architectural 
field, including a minimum of five (5) years of supervisory 
experience over a professional staff of at least 40 persons. 


Send resumes and salary requirements by November 6, 


Title 1978 to: 


Zip Mr. Stanley P. Ochmanski, Jr. 
Personnel Supervisor 

Dade County GSA 

140 W Flagler Street, Rm 1603 


23 Southwest Industrial Park, Miami, FL 33130 
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Big Cities Seen Showing 
Signs of Economic Revival 


The nation’s largest cities show signs of 
returning to economic self-sufficiency, ac- 
cording to J. Thomas Black’s The Chang- 
ing Economic Role of the Central Cities, 
an issue paper released by the Urban 
Land Research Foundation. 

Based on statistics from 35 metro- 
politan areas with populations over one 
million, Black challenges the view that 
the South and West are growing at the 
expense of the Northeastern and North 
Central states. According to his study, all 
regions of the country are growing in in- 
come, jobs, income per capita and popu- 
lation. The Northeastern and North Cen- 
tral regions of the country still outpace 
the South and equal the West in growth, 
while in terms of employment, the frost- 
belt provided more jobs per 1,000 than 
the sunbelt in 1976. The Northeast, for 
example, provided 371 jobs per 100 as 
compared to the West’s 355 and the 
South with 352. 

All 35 metropolitan areas showed gains 
in total personal income from 1969 to 
1975. The average 1975 income was 
$6,475, some $500 higher than the 
national average. 

At the same time, however, the past 15 
years have seen industries move to the 
suburbs in increasing numbers, leaving 
the central cities unable to support them- 
selves. In general, the larger cities have 
failed to provide enough jobs for all of 
their residents, and unemployment rates 
in the central city have remained high. 
Black sees little good, however, in grant- 
ing subsidies to poor families who would 
otherwise leave the city in search of work. 
Rather than turning the cities into “care- 
takers of the poor,” he advocates capital- 
izing on the cities’ expanding role as 
high-grade service, administrative and 
cultural centers. The economic future of 
the city depends on policy makers’ ability 
to recognize and accommodate the 
changing function of American cities, 
Black concludes. 

Copies of the report are available at $4 
each from the Urban Land Institute, 
1200 18th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


RIBA Golfers Win Back 
Trophy from AIA Team 


AIA’s unofficial “Golf Society” met its 
counterpart in the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects in a golf tournament held 
recently on two courses in Westchester 
County, N.Y. The British came away win- 
ners, taking back the trophy won by AIA 
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golfers in Scotland in 1977 (see Oct. ’77, 
p. 32). Nearly all who participated in the 
Scotland event were present for the sec- 
ond tournament, with some added for 
good measure. 

The British contingent was led by ar- 
chitects David Y. Davies and William 
Jenkins. American leaders Carter Wil- 
liams, FAIA, and J. Winfield Rankin, 
Hon. AIA, were succeeded after the tour- 
nament by Robert Eddy, AIA, and Rob- 
ert E. Clark, АТА, both of California. 
RIBA is planning a return match in 1980, 
and American architects hope to act as 
hosts in 1981, tentatively planned for the 
California area. 

The Americans did not go down in 
complete defeat, however, for the wom- 
en’s team retrieved the trophy captured by 
the British women in 1977. The trophy 
will stay meanwhile at AIA headquarters 
until the next match in 1980. 

AIA golfing members who are inter- 
ested in future tournaments may ask for 
information from Robert E. Clark, AIA, 
304 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90013. 


BOCA Redefines Category 
For Architect Membership 


At the recent annual conference of the 
Building Officials and Code Administra- 
tors (BOCA) International, Inc., changes 
were made in the association’s bylaws. 
One change redefines the professional 
membership category to specifically in- 
clude practicing architects and engineers 
licensed or registered in the state where 
they practice. Another change in the by- 
laws involves an expansion of code 
change committees to include representa- 
tives of relevant interest groups but re- 
quiring that majority of each committee 
be active (governmental) members of 
BOCA. 

The convention also elected Glenn A. 
Erickson, city architect of St. Paul, 
Minn., as president of the association for 
the 1978/79 term. 


Deaths 


Alan Fisher, Denver 

Juris Jansons, Reston, Va. 

Henry S. Mowbray, Washington, Conn. 
Arthur E. Stauder, St. Louis 

Gerard A. Van Leeuwen, San Diego 

F. Victor Wulff, Bonita, Calif. 


Charles Eames: Winner this year, with his 
wife Ray, of AIA’s 25-year award for 
their prefabricated steel house in Pacific 
Palisades, Calif. (see April, p. 11), 
Charles Eames also won other Institute 
honors. In 1957, he was the recipient of 
the craftsmanship medal for furniture de- 
sign, and, in 1962, he was awarded the 


industrial arts medal. Mr. Eames died un- 
expectedly on Aug. 21 at the age of 71 in 
his native city of St. Louis where he was 
consulting on an architectural project and 
making a film on the French artist Claude 
Monet. 

The Washington Post hailed Mr. Eames 
as “one of the two or three greatest mid- 
century modern designers,” saying he 
“profoundly altered the way people 
learned through looking.” David Olan 
Meeker Jr., FAIA, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Institute, said, “To properly 
assess Charles Eames’ extraordinary con- 
tributions to contemporary design, we 
must also recognize his remarkable atti- 
tude toward his work. Eames was an 
architect, inventor, designer, poet and 
film maker, yet we can perhaps benefit 
most by understanding his professional 
approach. He had fun with each project 
he undertook and he looked at each new 
challenge with genuine enthusiasm. His 
brilliance as a designer is indisputable, his 
influence on 20th century design un- 
paralleled.” 

Mr. Eames studied at the Cranbrook 
Academy of Art in Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich., under a fellowship awarded him by 
Eliel Saarinen. It was there that he met 
Ray Kaiser to whom he was married and 
with whom he collaborated on many de- 
signs and films. In 1940, with her help, he 
and Eero Saarinen won a chair design 
competition sponsored by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. Perhaps he 
is best known to the public for his chair 
designs, including the award-winning 
molded plywood chair, the Fiberglas chair 
(1950), the classic “Eames chair" 
(1956) and his designs for tandem seat- 
ing in airports. The sculptural chairs, 
produced by the Herman Miller Co., have 
been sold by the thousands. 

In the 1950s and '60s, Mr. Eames be- 
came increasingly interested in film and 
multiscreen presentations. Collaborating 
with George Nelson, FAIA, he produced 
a multiscreen film for the U.S. exhibition 
in Moscow in 1959, This technique was 
elaborated upon for the U.S. science pa- 
vilion at the 1962 Seattle's World Fair. 
He and his wife made more than 50 films 
which critics have called works of art in 
themselves. 

AIA’s 1962 citation of Mr. Eames 
read: “His genius encompasses furniture, 
films, industrial and consumer products, 
exhibitions and graphics. Dividing his re- 
markable creative gifts among all of these 
specialities as well as architecture, poetry 
and several others, he has nevertheless 
succeeded in making contributions to 
each. In an age of narrow specialization, 
he is truly a Renaissance man." 

Mr. Eames, the recipient of many hon- 
orary degrees, served on many commit- 
tees, including the National Endowment 
for the Arts. Newslines on page 110 


*Converted Into Houses 
(3-M228) 


By Charles Fracchia and Jeremiah Bragstad. 


Serves as a guide book for creative re- 
cycling of non-residential buildings into 
houses. Over 30 dwellings-from-other- 
buildings, both in the U.S. and abroad, are 
discussed in lively text. Each dwelling 
shown as it was and as it is, accompanied 
by history of use and the process of conver- 
sion. Hard-cover, 96 pages, 216 color pho- 
tographs (1976). $15.00 Non-member, 
$13.50 AIA member. Paperback 
(3-M228A) $6.95 Non-member, $6.15 AIA 
member 


*The Old House Catalogue 
(3-M299) 


Compiled by Lawrence Grow. Listed under 
one cover are 2,500 products, services, and 
suppliers for restoring, decorating, and fur- 
nishing period houses—from Early Ameri- 
can to 1930s Modern. This much needed 
book ends the difficult chore of finding old 
materials and objects, or places that fashion 
reproductions. Softcover, 240 pages, 400 
illustrations (1976). $7.95 Non-member, 
$7.15 AIA member 


TO ORDER 


Send letter with item number and quantity 
you wish to order, including payment to: 
Manager, AIA Publications Marketing, 
1735 New York Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20006. 


*The Restoration Manual 
(3-M115) 

By Orin M. Bullock Jr. Invaluable reference 
on how to “‘read’’ older structures in order 
to preserve and reconstruct them in a man- 
ner compatible with their original design 
and construction. Hardcover, 181 pages 
(1966). $13.95 Non-member, $12.55 AIA 
member 


*Historic Houses Restored 
and Preserved (3-M268) 

By Marian Page. Behind-the-scenes view of 
the restoration of 19 Historic houses— 
representing four styles of architecture— 
their philosophies of preservation and 
priorities. Hardcover, 208 pages, 200 pho- 
tographs (1976). $25.00 Non-member, 
$22.50 AIA member 


*Denotes books published by organizations 
other than AIA; may not be in accord with 
AIA policy. 


Furnish firm name, correct mailing address, 
and name of person to receive order. 


Checks may be made payable to The Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects. District of Co- 
lumbia residents add 5 percent sales tax. 


*Recycling Buildings: Renova- 
tions, Remodelings, Resto- 
rations, and Reuses (3-M265) 


Edited by Elisabeth K. Thompson. This 
lavishly illustrated collection of the most 
successful examples of recycling buildings 
will appeal to ecologists, preservationists, 
and most of all to architects, who will find a 
wealth of imaginative and innovative design 
ideas in the rapidly expanding area of the 
profession. Hardcover, 224 pages, 282 pho- 
tographs, 32 in full color (1976). $22.50 
Non-member, $20.25 AIA member 


*Space Adrift: Landmark 
Preservation and the Mar- 
ketplace (3-M172) 


By John Costonis. Presents ‘ће Chicago 
Plan,” an ingenious approach for protecting 
landmark buildings. Involves government 
purchase of a landmark’s unusued develop- 
ment potential, followed by sale of **devel- 
opment rights’’ to a developer who can then 
make new buildings larger and more profit- 
able than zoning regulations normally per- 
mit. Hardcover, 207 pages, illustrated 
(1974). $10.00 Non-member, $9.00 AIA 
member 


Foreign orders must be accompanied with 
check or money order made payable in U.S. 
dollars, and include 20 percent of total 
amount of order for postage and handling. 


Newslines 

“Barrier-Free Design: The Law,” a pub- 
lication of the Eastern Paralyzed Vet- 
erans Association, is directed to designers 
and building code officials to encourage 
compliance with code rules for the handi- 
capped. Laws, regulations and code pro- 
visions for New Jersey, Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania are given. There are also 
illustrations to point out minimum re- 
quirements and recommendations for 
maximum accessibility. The publication is 
in loose-leaf binder to permit additions of 


amendments, etc. For further information, 


write: EPVA, 482 Park Ave. S., New 
York, N.Y. 10016. 


Use is made of “hard” or rounded metric 
values rather than restating inches and 
pounds in metric terms by use of con- 
version factors. A free copy may be ob- 
tained from AA’s publications depart- 
ment at 818 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Jurors for the McDonald Corporation and 
Associated Student Chapters/ AIA com- 
petition for the “most innovative Mc- 
Donald’s of the future” are AIA fellows 
Aldo Giurgola, Stanley Tigerman and 
William Turnbull. Prizes totalling $9,500 
will be awarded the 12 most innovative 
designs. Contact: ASC/AIA at Institute 
headquarters. 


Claimed to be the first industry-wide 
metric (SI) publication of its kind, a 
manual entitled “Aluminum Standards 
and Data” represents more than six years 
of work on the part of the Aluminum As- 
sociation’s subcommittee on metrication. 


The monthly cost of housing has increased 
by 305 percent in the past two decades, 
according to the National Association of 
Home Builders. In the same period, the 
median price of a new home has increased 
191 percent and family incomes have 
gone up 217 percent. Many people, how- 
ever, are priced out of the housing market 
by such increases as federal taxes (365 
percent), mortgage payments (331 per- 
cent), real estate taxes (341 percent), in- 
surance (321 percent) and heat and utili- 
ties (199 percent). 


Office buildings erected after World War 
II use 72 percent more energy than those 
erected before 1914, according to a study 
released by the Department of Energy. 
The older buildings consume an average 
of 65,000 BTUs per square foot annually, 
while the newer ones use an average of 
112,000 BTUs. The research took three 
years and covered 1,037 office buildings 
in New York City. Energy consumption 
in the overheated, overcooled and over- 
lighted newer structures could be cut 22 


percent by simple economies, the study 
says. Energy use was monitored by only 
10 percent of the building owners. 


“Concrete International: Design & Con- 
struction” is the title of a magazine to be 
published by the American Concrete Insti- 
tute, beginning in January 1979. It will 
contain articles on construction, products 
and materials related to concrete. 


Jorn Utzon, architect of the Sydney, 
Australia, Opera House, has been award- 
ed the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects’ gold medal for 1978. According to 
the citation, the Danish architect has 
“achieved high excellence as well as inter- 
national reputation” in his work. 


The Caribbean Tourism Association has 
initiated an awards program in design, 
conservation and planning. For informa- 
tion, write CTA, 20 E. 46th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 


“Directions” is the title of a symposium 
to take place on Nov. 6-7 at Washington 
University’s school of architecture in 

St. Louis. Participating in the program 
will be Peter Eisenman, АТА, William 
Gass; Michael Graves, АТА; Udo Kulter- 
mann; Nory Miller; Norris Kelly Smith: 
Robert A. M. Stern, ATA, and Stanley 
Tigerman, FAIA. 0 


Questions 


Call “Solar Components” at 603-668-8186 


NOW! A full line 
of PASSIVE 
SOLAR HEATING 
COMPONENTS 
from stock! 


Some of our products... 


@ Insulated Sun-Lite® Glazing Panels — Low Cost 


@ Sunwall® Wall & Roof Systems — Engineered, 
Complete Insulated Solar Window, Wall or 
Skyroof Systems, including Panels, Installation 
System, and Engineering Services. 

Ф Solar Storage Tubes — Lowest Cost per Gallon, 
Non-pressurized, Thermal Storage Vessels 
available from stock in standard sizes 

€ Solar-Kal Air Heater — Simple Air Heater for 
Sun's Energy Pick-up on Walls or Roofs Where 
Light Is Not Wanted. 

Or, WRITE for specific literature! 

Solar Components Division 

KALWALL CORPORATION 

P.O. Box 237 


Standard Size Stock Panels for Solar 
Greenhouses or ANY Solar Window 


Manchester, N.H. 03105 
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Circle 53 on information card 


About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your AlA JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 
most recent issue received. 


Change of 
Address 


Four weeks’ notice required for change 

of address. Include address label from 

most recent issue and new address in- 

formation in space provided below. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTION 

Г] Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 

Name 


Address 


ATTACH 
LABEL 
HERE 


City 


сс. ef. 


MAIL TO: 
AIA JOURNAL 
Circulation Dept. 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


THE GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL 


AND ARCHITECT/ENGINEER CONTRACTING 


NOVEMBER 9-10 


HYATT-REGENCY EMBARCADERO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A NEW, HOW-TO COURSE FOR 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, ARCHITECTS, 


ENGINEERS, AND CONSULTANTS 
EEE VENEN EEE EET RSTO rg] 


An opportunity to: 


* learn the complex procedures affecting A/E procurement by 
federal, state, and local governments from both the government's 
and the private practitioner's point of view 


* understand the roles individuals must play in both 
government-assisted grant projects and direct contract 
procurement 


* gain thorough understanding of A/E contracting from project 
inception through administration/negotiation to project completion 


PLAN TO ATTEND. INCREASE YOUR 
PRODUCTIVITY BY LEARNING THE 
HOW-TO'S OF: 


The A/E Procurement Process—Planning— 
Selection—Negotiation—Administration 


Conceiving The Project—Bond issues—Funding 
sources—Impact of Proposition 13 


The Selection Process—Referrals—SF254-255— 
Proposal evaluations—Rating systems 


Defining A/E Services—Grants—Determining 
scope—Special services—Life-cycle cost 


Negotiating with the A/E—Fees & profits— 
Liabilities—Joint ventures—6% limit 


Administering The Project—Equal opportunity— 
OSHA—Change orders—Termination— 
Defective pricing 


Federal Assistance Programs—Block grants— 
Agency obligations—“Grantsmanship” 


Legal Aspects—Allowable costs—State laws— 
Political contributions—Deficiencies redesign 


Audits and Cost Estimates—Overhead rates— 
Manhours—IRS—Audit guides 


PEE DET ING BE ren er 
SPONSORS 


COFPAES American Consulting Engineers Council e American Institute of Archi- 
tects e American Society of Civil Engineers e American Road and Transportation 
Builders’ Association e National Society of Professional Engineers e and American 
Public Works Association e American Society of Consulting Planners e National 
Institute of Governmental Purchasing • and The Catholic University of America— 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FACULTY: The seminars will be conducted by nine nationally recognized 
experts—firing-line people from federal, state, and local levels. 
Participants will have an opportunity to probe these experts during 
special discussion periods, thereby combining a format of both general 
instruction and individual counseling. 


MANUAL: All registrants will receive an 860-page manual including 
forms, lists of regulations, and other practical materials—a valuable 
office resource for future reference. 


REGISTRATION: $300 includes all conference sessions, educational 
materials, a cocktail reception, and luncheon on both days. A reduced 
fee of $250 has been established for additional registrants from the 
same office or firm. 


TO REGISTER FOR THE A/E CONTRACTING COURSE, USE THE 
BELOW FORM. 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO “COFPAES/AIA”. 

Additional course and hotel information available on request 
(202) 785-7374 


COFPAES/AIA 

AIA Government Affairs 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


Please register me for the A/E Contracting Course: 


Name(s) - 


Firm name 


Address 


State — Zip __‏ - ا 


Telephone 


eme cm m m mm mmi m m m ia nel‏ ت س 


ш 


Michael J. Hanley 

Publisher 

Michael M. Wood 

National Sales Director 

George L. Dant 

Manager, Production and Business 
1735 New York Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

(202) 785-7300 


ADVERTISING SALES OFFICES 
Washington, D.C. (202) 785-7271 
Michael M. Wood 

1735 New York Ave. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

New York (201) 729-9331 

Thomas R. Crow 

79 Hilltop Trail 

Sparta, N.J. 07871 

New England/New York State 
(617) 632-8185 

Robert L. Tagen 

87 State Road West 

Westminster, Massachusetts 01473 
Chicago (312) 887-1171 

Robert M. Brown 

201 E. Ogden Avenue 

Hinsdale, Illinois 60521 

St. Louis (314) 569-3210 

Richard D. Grater 

1466 Summerhaven 

St. Louis, Missouri 63141 

San Francisco (415) 362-8547 
Jules E. Thompson 

1111 Hearst Building 

San Francisco, California 94103 
Los Angeles (213) 378-8361 

Bert Charlton 

2560 Via Tejon 

Palos Verdes Estates, California 90274 
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